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In regard to the newest, best, and cheapest school books, | face and its inhabitants, is 
consult the American Book Company. Their unequaled | never completed. To-day 
list of over 3,000 educational publications has just been | ‘ 

enriched by a new and important series of | is not as yesterday. The 
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UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH AND DURABLE POINTS. 


You are obliged to use lead pencils, why not use the best—those having smooth, tough 
and durable points? Those who have made a practice of using Dixon’s “American 
Graphite” pencils declare that they are by all odds the most economical pencils as well as the 
best. If you are not familiar with them mention N. Y. ScHoot Journat and send 16 cents 
for samples worth double the money. - 
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“Everything for the School-room”’ 


MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDs, 
SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
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Scroll Saws, Cir- 
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MANIFOLDING ! 


The Hammond does it! 


Send for a circular describ- 
ing the transformation, 


Typewriter Company, 
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cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
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DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
atitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 
W. ¥F. & JOHN BARES CoO.., 
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ryant & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


LARCEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 


Address, 7 WasHIneTon St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TeacuErs’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





The Union veashere Agency, established 1880, D. Kerr, Manager, and the American School Bureau, 
established 1885, Huyssoon, Manager, have  . d to continue under a united management hereafter 
to be known as the’ U nion School Burean. These agencies have actually located, 3161 teachers, at salaries 
aggregating $2,053,600. The year just ended has been for both the most successful in their history. Nearly 
three-fourt hs of the places filled Were by recommendations to school officers who — for teachers. In 


int of influence, number of teach ers placed, character of positions 

lied, and amount of salaries ob- IN UNION iS STRENGTH tained, this Bureau ranks as one of 
the largest’ three in the country. With ee large business now at 
command and the combined energetic personal efforts of its managers, who give their entire time to the 
interests of their clients, this Bureau offers facilities that are unsurpassed. Teachers recently re gistered in 
either agency remain enroled inthe Union School Bureau. We charge No Advance Registration Fee 
to acceptable teachers. This isa fundamental principle with us. It begets confidence at the outset, and is 
businesslike. Our methods are efficient and we rely solely on results. Send stamps for new circulars and 
form. Register early, so we ca NS acquainted with you. 


& HUYSSOO Props. and Managers, 2 West 14th Street, New York. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


Ram ee og PL, Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
artford, Ct.: 120k So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES Cco., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’id’g.) Room C, aor Vine Str 
incre: salary should CINCINNATI. © OHIO 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teacbers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, sbould write us for particulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want tirst-class teachers for all grades 
and want them now. Send stamp for Application Form 


FRENCH, Mawnacer, 
24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The best city schools, colleges, universities, state normals, ccntentee, seminaries, church schools, etc., 
are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is the 
best time to register tor fall positions. Send for Hand Ecok and note what we are doing for teachers. 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx City 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for ev ery department of instruction ; recom- 
@ends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK 








For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’ Agency- 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N. Y. 
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1. S. DENISON, Publisher Chicago. 
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The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.”—HERBERT SPENCER. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


It is not a “ patent medicine,”’ but a food to the brain and nerves increasing activity and vital force, preventing 





prostrating debility. For the relief of brain weariness 





, nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, sleeplessness, lassi- 


tude, night sweats, consumption, and to restore and sustain vigorous mental and physical 


e health, there is no remedy of equal value. 
and many of the best educators in the worl 
appli cation to us. sts, or by mail ($1) from 56 W. 25th St., New York. 


i 
Also Grotbys Cold and Catarrh Cure, Price 50 cents. 


For thirty years endorsed by es 


Fomet Tet free on § Celly CG. 
None genuine without aa signature we 


physicians 


The formula accompanies each package. 


Payable in postage stamps. 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


(Patented 1892.) 


A perfect book cover in one piece. Adjust- 
able to all sizes of school books without cut- 
ting. No joints on back or sides to come 
apart. Send for samples. 

PRICES, POSTPAID. 


No. 1, Fits 16mo to 8vo, - 
2. “ large 8vo, and Small 
Geographies. - 
3. “ gto, and Large Geo- 
graphies, - .50 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th St. 


PER DOZE. PER 100. 


25 


“ 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ianiamtatiiiinas 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, 604E.F., 35I, GOIE.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


REMINGTON 


Standard 


School Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black 
Boards and School Supplies. 


A NOTABLE CATALOGUE : 


fully classitied and i 
pages. Price 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





of all books for 
teachers care, | 
described. 
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Typewriter, 
1892 Slodel. 


Teaches Neatness, 
Care, 
Accuracy, 
Observation. 


For Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workmanship, Great Simplicity, 
Durability, Easy Manipulation, the Remington is net only Unsurpassed, but 
Unapproached. 


With the aid of a Remington Typewriter, a machine that can be operated 
at sight by any child who can read, the study of English composition is much 
facilitated. he manipulation of the keys appeals to the child’s love of 
motion. As printers are proverbially good spellers, so pupils who write in 
print wi:l become so, 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York, 


Reveals Errors in 
Spelling, 
Grammar, 

Punctuation, 
Capitalization. 





AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
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sortment of Views, a taling Art, Science, age ve 
musement and Parlor Entertainment, etc. nothin 
OF Church ee Publie Ex thi. 
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Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
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| 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 


128 | of dyspepsia.’ 


It reaches various forms of 
|Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy, 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.I 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





@ALIGRAPH. 





It combines great simplicity with 
great durability, and remains easily 
first of all typewriters. 


Send for Price Lists and Information. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. ® 
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HERE are men and women in the school- 
rooms of America that are earnestly ask- 
ing for enlightened guidance in the dis- 
charge of their momentous duties. THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL is planned for and in- 

spired with the purpose of disclosing to them how the 

school may be the center of the well-being of the com- 
munity. In beginning its twenty-third year, THE Jour- 

NAL dedicates itself to utter the highest expressions 

of educational truth concerning the theory and practice 

of teaching it can command; its resources for this bene- 
ficent purpose are ampler than it has possessed before. 

THE JouRNAL stands for the highest and truest in 
Education. It aims to draw the noblest minds into the 
service of the children; to cause them to look upon 
their work, whether in a palatial or sod-made edifice, as 
being done in the name of the Holy Three. 

THE JOURNAL has steadily aimed at placing educa- 
tion on the firm foundation of our present knowledge of 
mind-growth ; it believes there is such a thing as a 
science of education, and that the pupil and teacher are 
both happier and more successful as that science is com- 
prehended and employed. 

There are many teachers who desire to exemplify in 
their school-rooms the best results of educational 
science ; this enlarging class will find THE JOURNAL un- 
tiring in its efforts to expound the principles and prac- 
tice of education that are in consonance with the body 
of educational truth known at the time of publication. 

THE JouRNAL has been fortunate in drawing around 
it the ablest writers on education ; many of these have 
attained marked success in practical teaching and write 
oi things they know experimentally. 

THE JOURNAL is built ona scientific plan ; it discusses 
in each issue two of the eight subjects of thought that 
must come before the pupil (Language, Numbers, Doing, 
People, Self, Earth, Things, Ethics); thus in a year each 
of these subjects has twelve treatments ; a proportion is 
thus maintained, a most important feature. 

(1) THE JouRNAL aims to be a normal school of the 
most advanced type in its clear statement of underlying 
educational ideas ; and (2) also to be a training depart- 
ment in which just methods will be exhibited for attain- 
ing the ends education aims at. (3) To supplement 
these two great divisions, as the subscribers are engaged 
in actual school-room work there will be offered material 
for the “ bright side ” of the school in dialogues, recita- 
tions, declamations, etc. (4) There will be alsoa survey 
of the great educational field gathered from the leading 
newspapers, with editorial comments. (5) The letters 
of subscribers will be replied to as fully as possible in 


THE JouRNAL when important points come up. (6) New 
publications will be reviewed so as to disclose their con- 
tents. (7) Theimportant events happening in the world 
will be stated in such a form as to be available for the 
school-room. 

These seven departments are brought into a unity and 
have a fulness and strength that places THE JOURNAL 
before the teachers as an educational magazine that 
cannot but aid them immensely in their work. Its aim 
is to be of positive benefit; its message to each teacher 
is, “I exist to bring you light upon the work you are 
doing.” 

In carrying forward the important work it has set out 
to do, it invites every teacher who is desirous of ad- 
vancement in the science and art of education to be- 
come a subscriber, and to contribute his aid to caus© 
teaching to be something else than a mechanical 
routine. 

The editors thank most heartily the many friends of 
education who have aided the progress of THE JouR- 
NAL; they are asked to continue their friendly offices, 
whether as state, county, or city superintendents, prin- 
cipals or assistant teachers ; their words of cheer, their 
helpful deeds are fully appreciated. 


ee) 


The utilization of the play-impulse in education was a 
conception of the immortal Freebel. A study of play 
has been made by Herbert Spencer and other philoso- 
phers, for it is seen to be a common trait in both men 
and animals. Schiller seems to have been the first to 
have discovered, that the esthetic sentiments originate 
in the play-impulse. Mr. Spencer follows out the 
thought, and says “the inferior animals ” have in com- 
mon the trait that all their forces are expended in ful- 
filling functions essential to the maintenance of life. 
As we ascend to animals of higher type,having faculties 
more efficient and more numerous, we begin to find 
that time and strength are not wholly absorbed in pro- 
viding for immediate needs. Better nutrition gained 
by superiority, yields a surplus of vigor; thus it hap- 
pens that in the more highly evolved creatures there re- 
curs an energy somewhat in excess of immediate needs. 

Mr. Spencer says that the necessary actions of life 
develop the animal powers ; energy is laid up in expec- 
tation of a coming demand ; if the demand is not met, 
there is an accumulation of superfluous energy ready to 
meet the appropriate stimulus. It is in this way he 
explains that very common operation by the household 
cat, witnessed by all of us, and termed “ puss sharpen- 
ing her claws.” “A cat with claws and appended mus- 
cles, adjusted to daily action in catching prey, but 
now leading a life that is but in a small part predatory, 
has a craving to exercise these parts, and may be seen 
to satisfy the craving, by stretching out her legs, pro- 
truding her claws, and pulling at some such surface as 
the covering of a chair, or the bark of a tree. This 
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useless activity of unused organs, which in these cases 
hardly rises to what we call play passes into play, ordi- 
narily, when there is a more manifest union of feeling 
with the action. Play is equally an artificial exercise 
of powers, which in default of their natural exercise 
become so ready to discharge that they relieve them- 
selves by simulated actions, in place of real actions. 
For dogs and other predatory creatures show us un- 
mistakably, that their play consists of mimic chase, 
mimic fighting; they pursue one another, they try to 
overthrow one another, they bite one another as much 
as they dare. 

“Tt is the same with human beings, the plays of chil- 
dren—nursing dolls, giving tea parties, and so on dram- 
atizing of adult activities. The sports of boys—chasing 
one another, wrestling, making prisoners, cbviously 
gratify in a partial way the predatory instincts.” 

Now the play-impulse—common to both men and ani- 
mals, may, if man can add certain elements, rise to a 
higher domain and become art. The play-impulse is 
subjected to rhythm, to proportion, and measure, and 
thus becomes art. The savage has some surplus vigor 
as he sits in his tent, and carves at his leisure a piece of 
bone ; he feels the proportion in the animals he sees, 
and he attempts to carve them on it. The hunter or 
warrior comes home, and his surplus vigor expends it- 
self in leaping, gesturing to show his prowess ; he feels 
the need of rhythm, and thus the dance is evolved. The 
shout becomes a song where refrain and measure are 
added. 

All these result from the intuition of the beautiful 
resident in man. It must be noticed that these first 
forms of the beautiful cannot arise out of disorder, or 
in wantonness ; there must not be jostling together of 
lines, masses, or colors. There must be order in the 
arrangement. Art then is play, or the employment of 
the surplus vigor, under the influence of the principle 
of order. 

It is a curious fact, long since obscured, that certain 
animals have reached the art-realm; they play, they 
build, they sing. Darwin gives especial attention to 
the appearance of the artistic element in animals. He 
tells us that birds are the most esthetic below man. 
The pavements made by the “ bower birds” are quite 
remarkable,being stones of various colors used to forma 
place for walking. But these stones are never arranged 
in accordance with a pattern. 

There are several torms of play, common to men and 
animals, as the caper, the run, the shout, delight in 
color and glitter. Higher up than these the play im- 
pulse appears in the successive notes of the bird’s song, 
forms of mimicry, construction for display or pleasure. 
In man alone there appearsa higher stage in which all 
these are guided by the principle of order ; the run or 
caper has rhythm added, and it becomes the dance ; the 
shout with rhythm and time added becomes the song ; 
the constructive power becomes architecture when pro- 
portion is added; the delight in color unfolds when 
there is a pattern observed in decoration. 

In all attempts to teach art in the school there must 
be felt that it is an unfolding of powers resident in the 
human soul. It must be observed that the more we 
educate the more is the need of art. As the race de- 
velops, the play-impulse develops, for that requires 
leisure, a surplus of vigor, a surplus of time. The in- 
crease in the effort to teach art within later years shows 
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that the opportunity for exercising the play-impulse 
has arisen. But, how shall art be taught? It is plain 
there must be spontaneity at the bottom. The little 
examination of the subject given here indicates that 
the main thing is to direct the play-impulse; that art is 
play must be recognized, and alsothat it demands free- 
dom and spontaneity. 


> 


Children’s Imaginations. 


A teacher in Toledo writes a very interesting letter 
concerning things she has found out about the conversa- 
tions of the children in her class. One child thought her 
father was the oldest child of the family; possibly the 
mother by expending the same supervisory care over 
him helped to this belief. Another child thought God 
was hiding in a certain dense clump of evergreen trees 
she passed every day. 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall published in the Princeton Re- 
view the results of inquiries in the public schools of Bos- 
ton, made with a view to determine the contents of the 
minds of little children. 

Out of forty-eight children questioned, twenty believed 
the sun, moon, or stars to live; fifteen thought a doll, 
and sixteen thought flowers would suffer pain if burned. 
About three-quarters of all questioned thought the 
world a plain, and many described it as round like a 
dollar, while the sky is a flattened bowl turned over it. 
The sky is thin, and one might easily break through it. 
Forty-eight per cent. of all thought that the sun at night 
goes, or rolls, or flies, is blown, or walks, or God pulls it 
up higher out of sight. He “takes it into Heaven,” and, 
perhaps, “puts it to bed,” or—this is a pretty thought, 
even though unscientific—it “lies under the trees, where 
the angels mind it,” or it goes through and “shines on 
the upper side of the sky.” 

Thunder was considered to be God “groaning,” or 
“kicking,” or “rolling barrels about,” or “turning a 
big handle,” or “having coal run in,” or “pounding 
about with a big hammer,” or clouds bumping or clap- 
ping together "—a superstition which is by no means 
confined to children’s minds. Lightning is God “ turn- 
ing a gas quick,” or (very common) “striking many 
matches at once,” throwing “ stones and iron for sparks,” 
“setting paper afire,” or it is a light going inside and 
outside the sky. God keeps rain in heaven in a “ big 
sink,” or in “rows of buckets,” or in a big tub, or barrels 
and they run over, or he lets it down with a water-hose 
through a sieve, or “turns a faucet.” 

As to the conception of right and wrong it appeared 
to be mainly what is allowed and forbidden at home. 
The most frequent answers were to mind and be good, 
or to disobey, be naughty, lie, and say bad words. Boys 
say it is wrong to steal, fight, kick, break windows, get 
drunk, stick pins into others, or to “sass,” “cuss,” shoot, 
while girls are more apt to say that it is wrong not to 
comb the hair, to get butter on the dress, climb trees, 
cry, catch flies, etc. 

A good deal of one’s life is necessarily spent by every- 
body in straightening out his ideas; it is worth while 
for a teacher to know how to help in this process. 
Then, too, the “unknown” presented by the teacher 
cannot well be welded into a mass of confusion. To 
build properly, you must have a solid foundation. 
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Religion in School. 


A subscriberasks: Are you in favor of education with- 
out religion? There are several ways in which this 
question may be understood, but we suppose our corres- 
pondent means whether we are in favor of secular edu- 
cation (as it is called) if it can only be had without 
religion. And we say we most decidedly are. We be- 
lieve the great Creator arranged the environment of sun, 
moon, and stars, of field, flood, and forest, to produce an 
educative effect on man. It isa child’s right to have the 
effect of that environment ; the book work usually per- 
formed in school is to aid or insure the effect of the 
environment. 

The idea that aman who has learned to read is more 
likely to be wicked unless he is taught religion, is not 
seriously belived by anybody. A young theological 
graduate while spending the winter in Southern Cali- 
fornia found himself near a small settlement of Indians 
and was asked to preach to them. After visiting the 
camp and witnessing their ignorance he said that what 
they wanted was a schoolmaster, not a minister. Re- 
ligion finds a place in the mind, if the mind can compre- 
hend religion ; it is the educated not the ignorant that 
are religious ; as men increase in knowledge they will 
increase in religion. 

There are persons who mourn over the neglect of re- 
ligious forms that appears as communities acquire 
knowledge. But many of these may be spared ; trav- 
elers tell us the fervor of the howling dervishes depends 
on theirignorance. Religion is the result of knowledge ; 
to turn the heart towards religion there must be instruc- 
tion ; the church is powerless without the school-house. 


¥ 
Ethics All Along. 


By Epwarp Rosson, New York City. 


It was a maxim witb a certain teacher of mine that 
ethics must be taught line upon line, in fact all the way 
along. In other words there must be ethics in coming 
into school, in the reading class, in the writing class 
etc., and in the recesses and in the dismissal. 

I have attempted to recall a day in this school for 
the reason that it has stood before me as a guide in my 
teaching. I may not be able, however, to tell it so as to 
convey the effect it had on me. 

As near as I could describe it the effort of Mr. L. was 
“to have everything right ;” nor do I remember that 
there was any parade or fuss in attaining this end. The 
morning exercises were of the simplest—a few verses in 
the Bible, a hymn, the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
It was not a religious effect that was left on my mind, if 
I should attempt to be specific; it was more that our ac- 
tion should not be trifling, but sincere and manly. 

Eating during school hours had been forbidden, but no 
penalty attached to disobedience. Charley G., the son 
of the merchant in the village always had nuts, raisins, 
or candy in his pockets and was a great favorite ; he was 
petted at home, and lazy at school. The arithmetic 
class was reciting and Charley could not resist feeling 
of the raisins in his pocket ; soon one got into his mouth. 
Mr. L. noticed he was eating, and turned to him and in 
a stern way said: ‘“ None of that, sir.” 

The business of the day went on, but we all felt ill at 
ease ; the teacher was not the same; Charley was not 
happy, he had taken his raisins from his pocket and put 
them in his desk and was studying, apparently, with all 
his might. When recess time came and all arose at the 
tap of the bell, a wave of the principal’s hand turned 
Charley to his seat again. Some of us wanted to stay 
in too, but a motion of the teacher’s hand joined us in 
the column going out. 

Outside we talked the matter over; the universal 
Opinion was that our schoolmate couldn’t help eating 
when he had raisins in his pocket. 

When we entered the school-room Charley was at his 
Seat studying, but he was very sober; Mr. L was calm 
and very earnest. When all were seated he alluded to 
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the circumstance, saying in effect: “I don’t care how 
much a pupils eats or what he eats, that is not what is 
bad. But a boy that cannot stop eating is like a drunk- 
ard that cannot stop drinking, both are on the road to 
hell.” Here he was much affected; indeed so much so 
that several pupils wept. “It is terrible not to be able 
to control one’s self.” Here Charley put his head down 
on his arms and wept copiously. “Remember I don’t 
care about the eating; it is your,weakness, your inability 
to stop that alarms me.” 

This was about all, but the impression made was very 
deep ; I shall never forget it. Again and again I have 
asked myself what it was that so impressed us. I know 
that his handling of that incident as he did made very 
earnest boys of us. There was so little to it that I am 
inclined to think the soil of our minds had been well 
prepared for the seed sown on that morning. 

I have concluded that there is such a thing as disclos- 
ing spiritual relations and ideas even to youth, and Mr. 
L. was one who knew how todo it. I remember one 
spring morning a girl brought in a few early violets and 
laid them on his desk. He took them up after the morn- 
ing prayer and said. “How beautiful: Why are they 
so beautiful?” 

Several answers were given, and then he said “I will 
tell you. Here is one ; here is another, see how much 
alike they are. The Creator tells each violet to try 
to become a perfect violet, and they try. You can feel 
when you look at these violets that they have done their 
best.” 

That seems simple, too, but it made a profound im- 
pression not only on me, but on all. Yet it was nota 
preachment, it was a little talk. I remember when a 
boy had spilled a drop of water on the desk that he 
called attention to it: “Is it not superb? See it glitter 
there? Did you ever know a drop of water too small to 
shine ? There is a point there, friends. Do you see it?” 

I am inclined to think that the person ethically in- 
structed sees spiritual relations, This of course is quite 
different from the techuical instruction in ethical rules, 
I do not say that should not be. I feel, however, that 
the great thing is to awaken the mind to perceive spir- 
itual relations. 


r 
The: Recitation. 


No suggestion that I can make is more important 
than that teachers study how to get more done in the 
few minutes given to recitation, the purposes of which 
are to find out whether the work assigned has been 
done, and, if not, why not ; to train the entire class to a 
more thorough understanding and expression of what 
they have learned, to apply what they have learned in 
new directions, and then prepare the way for the work 
of another day. All this must be done for ten or twenty 
different pupils with but thirty precious minutes in 
which to do it. I have often seen a teacher spend most 
of the time in getting at his work, standing idly by 
while pupils were at work at the board, or at work with 
one pupil while a dozen were unemployed and listless, 
or teaching as if they were helping the pupils learn thei 
lesson, and using other devices apparently to kill time. 

The problem of the recitation is, how to lay out work 
for pupils so that they will bring the necessary material 
to the recitation, and then for thirty minutes keep every 
boy and girl intensely busy and interested in listening, 
thinking, and doing, in handling the matter of the lesson. 
At the close of such a lesson the pupils leave the room 
like young gymnasts, energized and strengthened intel- 
lectually by the vigor of the training. On the other 
hand, a sluggish recitation not only furnishes no good 
results, but trains to sluggish habits that make it im- 
possible for a boy to gather himself upon occasion, as at 
an examination and work vigorously and with effect. 
—Supt. KIEHLE. 


¥ 


“ As grammar was made a/fer language,” says Spencer, 
“so it ought to be saugh? after language.” 
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A Plant’s Teaching. 


A pupil had brought in a geranium in a pot asa 
gift ; it was of the horse-shoe variety. It was a healthy 
vigorous plant; there were evidences of coming buds, 
and the teacher was pleased to have this green thing to 
look at when she was tired of the bustle and noise of 
her school-room. It was placed in the window for the 
sunlight to fall upon it. 


In the course of two or three weeks the plant had 
greatly changed ; the upper surface of the leaves that 
had been so green now had a coating of dust; the un- 
der surfaces instead of the light green, now had a 
whitish look ; the buds had dropped off ; the leaf stems 
had changed ; in fact, the whole plant was undergoing 
a change for the worse. 


The teacher was not a florist and therefore applied to 
the donor of the plant for advice ; he reported the mat- 
ter to hismother who diagnosed the case by saying “the 
school ain’t a good place for it.” The plant was taken 
away and in two weeks returned looking about as well 
as at first. The word from the pupil’s mother was, ‘‘ It 
won’t blossom for along time now ; it must have better 
care.” 


The teacher really wanted the plant in her school- 
room, and tried to give it attention; she set it in the 
window again ; she watered it regularly ; now and then 
she picked off a withering leaf. But do as she would 
the plant showed there was something wanting and re- 
luctantly at last she asked the donor to take it back 
home again. But in passing the little plain house on 
the corner where this plant with others looked out of a 
window at her as she passed, the question often came 
in her mind, “Why did I have such poor success with 
the geranium ?” 

The reading of a little book entitled “ Unconscious 
Influence ” brought her thoughts back to the geranium 
and the suggestion would come up that there was a 
strong likeness between the child and the plant. Both 
were growing beings ; both were built on a plan fixed 
by the Creator ; both must follow that plan or there 
would be failure ; the teacher must in some way know 
the Creator’s plan. 


The remark too of the mother concerning the plant 
would come up, “ The school ain’t a good place for it.” 
She remembered her father once took her out of school 
saying, “‘ You can go too much to school as well as too 
little.” That was an occasion when she had grown list- 
less and careless ; she remembered that her parents 
watched her and conversed about her together and 
finally took her out of school. She concluded she was 
in the condition of the geranium, and that her parents 
saw she would do better at home than at school. 


The incident of the plant caused her a good deal of 
thought. It was plain from her own remembrance that 
children might not do well at school. Why they did 
well with one teacher and did not do well with another 
had never troubled her before. A geranium would do 
well with any florist, but a child would not do well with 
every teacher. Could a teacher imitate the method 
pursued with the geranium? Would that be teaching? 
How would it differ from the kind of teaching she was 
now doing? Mrs. M., the one sending the geranium 
knew plants thoroughly, that was evident. Could it be 
said by the people in that little village that the teacher 
knew children thoroughly ? 

To know children, then, is what the teacher must 
make her object. This must come before she can un- 
dertake teaching. How could the knowledge be 
gained? Should it come from books? She had seen a 
book, “ The First Three Years of Childhood” that she 
must own. But she determined to study the children 
before her day by day. 

A beginning had been made; a starting point made 
in a career that was to be far different from what it had 
been. Reading and numbers were to be means now of 
developing the child, as the sunshine and the water 
should develop the plant. 
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The Teacher as a Professional Expert. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Harvard University. 


This paper will consider three points: 1. How far teachers actu- 
ally practice a profession. 2. How far they are recognized as ex- 
perts. 3. what may be done to improve their professional status. 
The teachers’ profession is less permanent than others because a 
large number of young men take it up as a stepping-stone to 
other callings, and because so many women are members of the 
profession and cannot make it their life-work. Again, the 
technical training is inferior; only recently have opportunities 
been opened for the preparation of teachers, comparable to those 
offered to students of law, medicine, or military science. Nor- 
mal schools have felt obliged to do two things at once and have 
done neither with complete success; they find it necessary to 
furnish at least a part of the general basal education of their 
students, for which they have not a sufficient plant ; and they 
attempt to instruct in the practice of teaching, without opportu- 
nities for practice. Nor do the college courses in pedagogy en- 
tirely fill the requirement of higher professional training. They 
have done a great deal as to the historical side of teaching, and in 
suggesting the proper way of developing the mind ; but they do 
not usually furnish the personal contact with the problems of his 
calling which is absolutely necessary for a good teacher. A third 
element in professional training the teachers more and more en- 
joy, viz., association, meetings, and professional organizations. 

2. The members of our profession are usually looked upon by 
the community as men of learning. But this estimate is confined 
to literary subjects. What we desire is that school boards should 
recognize us as experts in school matters. It seems impossible 
to reach this result in the public schools, where education is part 
of the system of government. The organization of the school 
seems quite out of our reach, but we might have some voice in 
the admission of teachers to their calling. Here we are betrayed 
by our higher institutions of learning. There are but few univer- 
sities in which the faculties decide on their own methods and ap- 
parently but two—Yale and Cornell—in which the faculty selects 
its own members. Nevertheless, there might be a much greater 
feeling of co-operation among teachers in a building, or in a city. 
Another field in which the influence of teachers should be more 
strongly felt is that of the selection of studies. Here, if any- 
where, experience and observation ought to tell, and new meth- 
ods should be brought forward by the teachers themselves. 
Again, the profession suffers from itself ; there is a good deal of 
school cant, a collection of stock phrases about the “ grandeur 
of the profession”’ and the “ elevation of the race.” Many of the 
educational periodicals which have a wide circulation must give 
outsiders a low opinion of the profession; the founding of new 
journals of a high grade is therefore encouraging. 

3. It is clear that the professional status of the teacher is im- 
proving. Normal schools and the pedagogic instruction in the 
colleges are both better organized than formerly ; a third method 
from which much may be expected is the establishment of courses 
of study for teachers who are actually in the work, such as those 
offered by the Lowell institute in Boston and by the corporation 
of Harvard university to the teachers of Cambridge. The colleges 
and better schools are demanding a regular course of systematic 
preparation of its teachers, and they are compelling young men 
and women to educate themselves carefully. We should have 
more influence, also, if we talked less about the greatness of the 
profession and the magnitude of our sacrifices. We are not 
highly paid, and are subject to vexatious uncertainties; but we 
have long vacations, fixed salaries, and unusual control of our time. 
The profession must avoid also the notion that it is its duty to 
reorganize the universe. The position of the profession would be 
much improved if we could reach the foreign system of a rigor- 
ous state examination, without which no person could be ap- 
pointed as a teacher in an advanced school. Another improvement 
would be the irtroduction of some kind of faculty system of joint 
discussion and responsibility in large schools. The great fault 
of our city schools is too much uniformity and too little develop- 
ment of the individual, either of teacher or of pupil. Asa 
teacher, to teachers, I can only say that if we wish to be held as 
experts we must prepare for it; we must not boast about it; and 
we must persuade the public that we know more than they about 
our subject, by constantly raising our own standard in the schools 
and in our ourselves. 


yo 


The problem of determining the exact relation of intellectual cul- 
ture to moral culture is one which has perplexed men’s minds 
from the days of Socrates, On the one hand, as has been re- 
marked, the enlightenment of the intelligence is essential to the 
growth of a clear and finely discriminative moral sense. On the 
other hand, it is possible to exercise the intellect in dealing with 
the formal distinctions of morality without calling the moral fac- 
ulty into full vital activity. 


—JAMES SULLY, 
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The Thought Method of Teaching 
Reading. IV. 


By Supt. E. H. Davis, Chelsea, Mass. 


We come to the process of learning to read from the written 
form, for which the preceding exercises have been a preparation. 
A rare opportunity is here afforded for observing the action of the 
mind as it rapidly unfolds and grasps new ideas. The first im- 
pression conveyed by the use of the crayon in writing the script 
sentences are quite indistinct, as is to be expected, but repetition 
very soon brings everything into clear outline, while the skilful 
use of objects makes the thought at once clear and vivid. 

With a class of ten bright children standing before the black- 
board, the teacher will write a sentence, as, “I have a cow.” If 
she should ask the question, ‘‘ Who can read what I have writ- 
ten?” not one in the class could respond, of course, but if she 
should quietly take from the box of objects one representing a 
cow and ask the question, “What have I, children?” every 
hand would be raised and every countenance express the desire 
to answer, “‘ You havea cow.” Should she then place the cow in 
the hand of one of the children, John, for instance, and ask the 
question, “What have you, John? he would answer, without 
hesitation, “I have a cow.” Say to him, “I will rub out what 
= see written on the blackboard and write what you just said. 

hat did you say?” Answer; “I have a cow.” “Now watch 
me as | write it (writing again, ‘I have a cow).’” 

Very likely he will detect that the sentence looks the same as 
before. Can he readit? Yes, and so can every member of the 
class. The thought is now revealed in its written form, although 
the characters are not as yet understood, and the child’s oral ex- 
pression of it is as natural as if he even understood this—as natural 
as his conversation, and without hesitation. The only thing ne- 
cessary to do to complete the recognition is to continue in writing 
short sentences. The watchful eye and close attention of the 
pupil, when wisely directed, enable him to acquire skill and 
knowledge much more rapidly than when there is an attempt to 
help him. By writing sentence after sentence, using objects when 
necessary to reveal the thought, and only then, the children will, 
in a few days, learn to recognize words as individuals, in their 
script form. As the process is continued they soon begin to 
analyze the sentences, A their own accord, separating the words 
and pronouncing them, and even distinguishing the letters and 
calling them by name. It is through the eye and memory alone 
that they do this, and they acquire all the assurance that knowl- 
edge bestows. 

To return to our sentence written on the blackboard, “I have 
a cow,” let us ask John to read it, and then each member of the 
class. They willy manifest great pleasure in the exercise of this 
newly discovered power, and we shall observe that the expression 
is in marked contrast to the first efforts of children at reading, in 
general, Next, the teacher will take the pointer in her hand and 
read the sentence, moving it underneath as she reads, Then 
she will require each child to dothe same. The pointer may be 
made very useful as an aid to establishing that good habit of 
always getting the thought before attempting to read. If the 
child is made to use the pointer every time he reads from the 
blackboard, and to understand that when the pointer begins to 
move it must not be allowed to stop until the end of the sentence, 
under penalty of having it taken from him and given to another 
child, he will very soon learn not to begin to read until he has 
looked through the entire sentence and grasped the thought—a 
lesson he never forgets. 

All the members of the class having read the sentence and 
learned to use the pointer, the teacher writes another sentence. 
She takes another object from the box, a top for instance, and 
writes, directly underneath the first sentence, “I havea top,” 
(having previously — the top into the hand of one of the 
children, and elicited the proper expression, as before). Each 
member of the class is expected to read it, using the pointer every 
time, 

As no exercise should exceed fifteen minutes there will be time 
for but few sentences during the first lesson, but possibly three 
sentences may be brought out, and the teacher will select ‘an ob- 
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ject representing a horse, and develop the sentence, “I havea 
horse,” the same as before. ‘Three of the children will then have 
objects in their hands—one, a cow ; another a /of, and another a 
horse. The teacher will ask each of these children to find his 
sentence and read it (using the pointer). He will be very apt to 
remember its position on the blackboard, and so, possibly, will 
some who do not have objects ; but in case no one can do this he 
must be assisted. Dismiss the class, provide it with busy-work, 
and call out each of the remaining classes, in turn, and go through 
the same process. The time required for the reading of a 
whole school of fifty pupils is about an hour and a half, which is 
time most profitably spent. There should be two exercises a day, 
one each session, not omitting the language exercises (with ob- 
jects), once a day. 

By the second or third lesson the teacher should be able to 
write, within the fifteen minutes, as many sentences as there are 
children in the class. As soon as these have been written and 
read, require the pupils to exchange objects with one another, so 
that cach shall have a different one, and then require each, one 
by one, to find the sentence corresponding to the object in hand, 
and read it. One or two may be able to dothis, Even at the 
second lesson, but if not, give assistance when needed. The 
assistance will not long be required. In ten days time the 
brighter classes will experience no difficulty in learning ten differ- 
ent object-words, with / Aave, so as to recognize them in senten- 
ces without the aid of objects. These children have then learned 
to read, and it is interesting to note the expression of the eye and 
countenance as soon as they have senstened| this step. Thesubse- 
quent stages are easy and full of interest. The objects are not 
dispensed with so long as they are needed to reveal the meaning 
of a word, but, generally, they will not be required very much 
after the first two months. 

As soon as the object-words of the first two months have been 
learned, the sentences may be varied by substituting see and other 
simple verbs in place of Aave. The{sentences may then be en- 
larged and embellished by the use of adjectives, pronouns, and 
other words. Rather than give the child the name of any new 
word, outright, it is better to bring it out from its relation to the 
other known words in the sentence, or by judicious questioning. 
After two or more months’ drill upon short and easy sentences 
the children acquire the power of grasping new words, never be- 
fore seen by them, at sight. If teachers knew how much knowl- 
edge they pick up of their own accord through their own keen 
sense of observation they would seek rather for wisdom to direct 
the way, allowing them more scope for original and independent 
action. Articulation and clear enunciation may be taught much 
more effectively by allowing the children to give natural utterance 
to thoughts through their own proper understanding of them, than 
by drill in phonics. Their powers in this respect have been 
greatly underestimated. Special training of the eye and memory 
will enable them also to increase? their vocabulary threefold more 
rapidly than will phonic drill, hence there is no mecesszty for 
phonics while learning to read, whatever may be said of their 
utility afterwards. Know ledge of sound is learned by observa- 
tion just as is the recognition of new words at sight. As soon as 
the children begin to recognize words from their script represen- 
tations the mind beeomes most active in making independent 
analyses, They learn to spell unaided, and it will be noticed that 
they do spell all the words, whispering them to themselves, as fast 
as the teacher writes them, which, if unchecked, will become an- 
noying. Silent recognition and silent reading form one of the 

Cod habits to establish early. Now is the time when the letters 

rst have areal meaning. It is the time to begin oral spelling of 

the easiest words, and oral spelling should be maintained even 

afterwards. It is the time to teach the writing of the alphabet on 

slates or paper. Teach their names in order, for this has its 
use. 

It is a good plan to keep a list of the words, as they are learned, 
on the blackboard, or charts, and review them daily, requiring 
them to be read in columns, up and down, 


» 


“If you study nature in books,” 


said Agassiz, “when you go 
out of doors you cannot find her.” 
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Language. 


By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Principal ot Alden St. School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


For third grade work, the maple furnishes a pretty leaf exer- 
cise. After each child is furnished with a leaf, we review the 
work of the preceding year, and then proceed to a closer investi- 
gation of the subject. 

You may each lay your leaf on the palm of your hand. What 
can you tell me about the points ? 

“There is a point for each one of my fingers.” 

“ The blade of the maple leaf has five points.” 

““My hand has one long finger with two shorter fingers on 
each side of it, and my leaf has the same.” 

We might think of them as the maple-tree’s hands, that catch 
the rain and sunshine. When the wind blows, do you think the 
tree shakes hands ? 

There is something in my leaf that reminds me of the Ja/m of 
my hand. Who has found what I mean? Right; the ribs and 
veins, Your fingers all branch from the palm of your hand. 
These large veins, branching from the end of the petiole, look 
much like the outspread fingers of the hand. Because these ribs 
or veins branch from the apex of the leaf-stalk, just as the fingers 
branch from the palm of the hand, we may call them palmately- 
veined leaves. 

Take your leaf by the blade, and pass your fingers around the 
edge. Wesometimes call the edge the »argzn of the leaf. Ella: 
“The margin of the maple leaf has pretty points cut in it.” 

“ The points of my leaf are very sharp.” 

Let us look more carefully at the blade; what do you see? Lena. 

“There are many lines running all through the blade.” 
“Some of the lines are long and thick, others are short and fine.” 
“‘ There are more fine lines than I can count.” 

Let us look gt the veins in our hands. 

‘IT see some thick blue veins, and some fine blue veins.” 

If we should prick one of these veins blood would run out. 
You may break one of the thick lines in your leaf. Lizzie: 

“The juice comes out of the veins of my leaf.” 

“ The sap is the blood of the leaf.” 

The largest veins are called ribs. They make the leaf strong, 
and help to keep it in shape, just as our bones keep us in shape. 

The following is a third grade composition : 


“This is a maple leaf. The broad, flat part is called the blade. 
The leaf-stalk is called the petiole. The maple leaf has a long 
petiole. Some leaves have small bodies at the base of the petiole ; 
these are called stipules. The maple leaf has no stipules. It is 
neither folded nor rolled in the bud, so it is said to be flat. 

“The veins in my leaf look like fingers spreading out from the palm 
of my hand. So the maple leaf is called palmate-veined. All 
the veins of a leaf taken together, are often spoken of as its frame. 
The edge of a leaf blade is called its margin. 

“There is beauty in the forest 
When the trees are green and fair ; 
But more beautiful the autumn; 
With its coloring rich and rare.” 
EBEN LUTHER, Age 7 yrs. 

In this grade we speak of the contrasted harmony of color, as 
seen when leaves are lying on a stone wali or fence. We call the 
children’s attention to the toning down of the colors of nature, 
by the mixing of shades, the brown twigs or boughs in the green 
foliage, the shadows on the grass, the gray sky or dark water, 
the autumn hues massed in harmonious gradations of reds, yellows, 
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and browns, —all under the varying lights and shadows. The 
children see the crudeness of artificial coloring, as compared with 
nature’s coloring. They see their abrupt contrasts of paint, 
when comparing their works of art with the effects of nature. 
We show the children how color is always associated with joy, 
and they see how dull and uninteresting nature would be with- 
out it. 

The object of this leaf work is twofold: 

First, to lead the children to take an intelligent interest in the 
leaves by which they are surrounded, in the hope that they may 
feel a desire to pursue the subject further, as they have oppor- 
tunity. It is believed that an acquaintance with the autumn 
leaves, kept up through the winter, by reference to mounted spe- 
cimens, will lend to the coming of the earliest leaves a charm which 
could be experienced in no other way. 

Second, to vitalize the work in language and drawing, by the 
use of material in which the children feel a personal interest. 


¥ 


Outline Lesson Plans. 


From a Teacher’s Day-Book. 
By ELLEN E, KENYON, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
READING, 


£ 


Object.—To teach the word run, 

(a) Have child run across room and ask questions about 
speedy errand-doing, etc. 

(6) Present the word rz in script, pronouncing slowly while 
writing. Ask: What can a boy do if he is ina hurry? What 
can a fast horse do? What can a mouse do if it sees the cat? 
etc., pupils pomting to word as they answer. 

(c) Have the new word placed in columns with other words 
and some simple sentences read, using the word run. 


II, 


Object.— To introduce phonetic dictation. 

(a) Have children sound me, he, she, see (all familiar to sight 
in reading lessons). 

(4) Class and teacher sound together while these words are 
written on blackboard. Prolong sf in she until the two letters 
are leisurely written and connected by a curve placed below them. 
Stop at se in see and ask if the word looks right when the sounds are 
all given. Decide that another letter must be added to make it 
look right, but as the last letter does not say anything, we will 
cross it off. 

(c) Where is the word with sf in it? m? s? h? (Give sounds 
not names of letters.) Point to the letter that says 4. What 
does the other letter in that word say? Sound the word, point- 
ing to the letters. (Same with she.) Point to the letter that says 
s. Sound the word, pointing. Why didn’t you point to the third 
letter? (Because it doesn’t stand for any sound.) How many 
letters does it take to say sk? Sound the word with that sound 
in it—pointing. Say the words in concert while I point—each one 
slowly first, then quickly. M-e, me; h-e, he; sh-e, she; s-e, 
see. Write the words whose sounds I give you: A-e, m-e, see, 
sh-e. 

Ill. 


Object.—To introduce oral spelling. 

Matter.—The words cat, can, man. 

Preparation.—Children can sound almost any easy word and 
can write about one hundred words from dictation. They know 
the name of ¢c, having distinguished it by name from 4, which 
gives one of its sounds. 

(a) and (46) Sound the three words, children. What is the 
name of this letter that stands for (give hard sound of ¢)? What 
letter do we find alike in all the three words? What is its name ? 
We call this third letter 7. Name all the letters in ca¢. Say the 
word; name the letters and say the word. We call that spelling. 
Spell ca¢ again. Can any one spell cam? Yes, the third letter 
is called x. Find # in man, Does anyone know what to call 
the first letter in #am ? Then you can spell man—do so, 

(¢) Concert and individual practice. 


IV, 


Object.—To teach the new words in the next reading lesson. 

Preparation.—Write a script sentence lesson on blackboard, 
incorporating each of the new words at least twice. 

(a) and (6) Write and mark one of the new words. Have 
volunteer tell what it is, and class sound it to test her correctness. 
If there is any possibility that a part of the class do not know 
the meaning, a those that do make sentences containing it. 


Have two children point it out in the blackboard reading lesson. 
So proceed with the other words. 
(c) Have blackboard sentences read. 
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V 


Object.—To teach the next lesson in the reading book. 

(a) A preliminary lesson on the new words, including: 1. 
An exercise in phonetic word-building, as § Sr, grk, Igrk, clSrk, 
in which the words are developed. 2. An exercise in sentence 
building, in which these words are used in such a way as to illus- 
trate all shady meanings. 3. A spelling exercise, in which the 
words are spelled orally from the blackboard ; copied, studied at 
home, spelled orally next day from memory, and finally written 
from dictation. 

(4) Discussion of picture and silent study of text for explana- 
tion of its features ; story told in pupil’s own words, paragraph 
by paragraph, after silent reading. 

(c) Reading round the class, each pupil scanning his sentence 
before producing it orally. 

VI. 

Object.—To cultivate independent sight reading. 

Matter.—Lessons from the Supplementary Readers. 

Method.—Children ask and are told the pronunciation and 
meaning of unfamiliar words in each sentence, before the sen- 
tence is read aloud. Questions and remarks interpolated by the 
teacher bring out the story wherever its continuity is endangered 
by technical difficulties. Class read on from page to page, not 
re-reading any story. 

Notse.—These lessons do not form a series, but rather illustrate the different 
lines upon which reading work is conducted. 


Yr 
Busy Work for the Little Ones. 


By ELLA M. POWERS, Milford, N. H. 


All teachers have not that natural originality that is sent as a 
gift to many. These less gifted ones read in their educational 
journals such extracts as: “‘ Keep the minds and hands of the 
little ones constantly employed.” ‘Keep them at work.” “ Give 
them something to do.” In vain the teacher tries to think of 
some new suggestion, idea, or device, and the following may 
be of some use. 

For the very smallest tots, cut small squares of pasteboard, and 
oneach square write a letter of the alphabet. These squares 
should contain capital letters and small letters. Perhaps the box 
may contain twenty capital A’s and twenty small a's, twenty 
capital B’s and twenty small B’s, etc., throughout the alphabet. 
From this box the teacher gives a large handful to each child to 
sort, telling each to separate the capitals from the small letters 
and then place letters of the same kind together. The little 
ones find this interesting. The same idea may be carried out 
with the numerals and Roman characters, sorting and copying 
them. 

An interesting spelling lesson may be given by distributing 
bits of cardboard on which are printed letters. Let the little ones 
form as many words as possible. These may be kept in envel- 
opes, the contents of which are similar, that all may have the 
same letters with which to work. As soon as the word is built 
it should be copied on the slate or upon paper. Much interest 
will be taken to see who copies the greatest number of words. 

Again, to’vary the exercise, let the ohildren construct these let- 
ters in such a manner as to reproduce words or sentences placed 
on the board by the teacher. Then let these words or sentences 
be copied. 

The children may be given squares with words of one syllable 
written upon them. In this box may be twenty squares with 
cat, twenty with boy, etc. ; the box containing all the words with 
which they are familiar, and the new ones added from day to day. 
Let the children place similar words together, then construct 
entences from them, and copy the sentences on paper. 


Srp, PAS) 
House 
[x ‘| 


A box of stars cut from colored papers may be utilized for sen- 
tence building in a unique manner. Distribute these stars with 
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no writing except in the center. Ask the children to write words 
in the points of the stars. 

When completed the stars will look like the above diagram. 
If sentences are formed let the children copy them. 

Sliced stories prove of much interest and instruction. Prepare, 
for example, twenty envelopes, each containing four stories written 
respectively upon white, gray, blue, and pink paper. The colors 
are tobe sorted, and then the papers are to be placed together 
to findthe story. It may be a very short sentence, or longer, as 
the teacher = decide. Each scholar will copy the stories and 
give to the teacher for approval. It is better if two of the stories 
are printed, and two are written. 

The teacher who has a pretty collection of colored pictures 
finds them of great value for busy work. 

No ye upon which ten simple questions are asked may be 
used as: 


2 
4 
é 
I 
I 


3=— 
These little ones will fill out the blanks, and will willingly 
copy it as many times as their slates will let them. 
The teacher who has access to discarded dominoes has at her 
command a fund of work for the children. Give ten to each 
child and let them write the sum of the dots, as: 






































S$+2m5 4+ 1= 4+3=7 
Again let them subtract the less from the greater, as: 
3—2=1 4—3=1!1 

Let them copy dominoes, dots, and examples on their papers. 

Such figures as circles, stars, triangles, squares, and elliptical 
figures possess much attraction to the children. 

When children are in number work from 1 to 30, old calendars 
may be cut up to advantage and the figures given to the children 
for sorting, copying, and combining. 


a 
Lessons in Primary Geography.” 


By Dr. ALBERT E, MALTBY, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

The farmers by taking care of their farms give food to man- 
kind. What isthe word that tells what these men are doing ? 
“Farming.” And now you may give some words showing what 
other men are doing. ‘“ Mining, manufacturing, commerce.” Do 


V. 
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you remember some of the forms of land and water? (Children 
name forms.) James says, “The whole earth ismade up of 


*Copyright, 1892. 
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land, water, and the fulness thereof.” (This answer is just as the 
little boy gave it, and his manner showed that it meant consider- 
able to him. See Psalm 24.1. It is this “ fulness thereof’’ that 
so many teachers neglect in their geography work.) 

Yes ; the things we find in the water and in the ground are 
very important. What is this? “A lump of coal.” “It came 
from the coa/-out.” “ That is what some call a small coal mine.” 
“It is inthe side of a hill.” Let us make this sketch of one. 
Here is the tool-house, and here the track, and the coal-dump. 
“ The cars and mules are in the mine.” (Luckily for the inartistic 





Fig. 2. 


teacher.) (Fig. 1.) “The mine is dark.” “Father digs coal.” 
“The miners wear lamps on their hats.” How is the coal taken 
out? “The men dig it out with Azcks.” (Fig. 2.) “ Father says 
that the coal in our coal-bank lies in two thick layers. ‘“ Level, 
like a table.” ‘“ Horizontal layers.” Let us draw these layers of 
coal. ‘Our coal rests on shale and clay.” Here is the layer of 
clay and shale. “A thick layer of coal.” “Then a layer of 
black stone.” We call that shale, but in some mines the layer is 
of slate. ‘ Now comes another layer of coal, and then a layer of 
hard stone to make the roof of the mine.” “Father calls that 
the ‘ horseback.’” It is sandstone in many cases. George has 
been in the mines. Men put in timbers to support the roof stone. 
The passages are sometimes called galleries, especially when one 
is above the others. (Fig. 3.) 


























Fig. . 
1. Horseback. 2. Upper Layer. 3. Slate. 4. Lower Layer. 5. Clay. 


How useful the coal is! “ It gives us heat.” “To burn in 
stoves and grates.” “To make the engines go.” “ The loco- 
motives, and engines in the mills.” Can you name any other 
uses? “Coke is made from coal.” “They use coke in 
changing iron into steel.” The gas for lighting the streets of 
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cities is made from coal. “But we have gas wells here.” “ Nat- 
ural gas.” “It came from the coal, too.” “Most people use 


coal oil to light their houses.” Do you know another name for 
that? “Petroleum.” These all come from the coal, men say, 
and there are many other coal-products. “Coal-tar.” Yes, and 
some very beautiful dyes are made from petroleum. 
Do you know what is made from the clay that is under the 
coal ? “Mr. Hammond, my uncle, makes fire-brick from the 
clay.” “In Westmoreland county.” “At Bolivar.” “To line 
the inside of stoves and furnaces.” That protects the iron. | 
Willie says, “1 found some prints of leaves on a piece of coal.” 
“Limbs and bark.” These belong to plants. Did the coal come 
from plants? “We think it did.” How much it has been 
changed! Willie may bring the leaf-coal into class to-morrow. 


“Ferns.” These were much larger than those which grow in 
our swamps. 








WHAT WILLIE BROUGHT NEXT DAY. 
(Technically the Neuropteris hirsuta, one of the most abundant fossil ferns.) 





How many in class have ever seen any other kind of coal ? 
None. Here is a piece of coal, found in the eastern part of our 
state. Compare it with that whichis found here. “ It is harder.’’ 
“It does not break into layers.” ‘That is bright all over.” 
There are two kinds of coal. 


OY a (Bituminous.) 
Coed Coat’ (Anthracite.) 


THE GREAT 





HARD 


COAL STATE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 











(FIRST, MAP OF STATE.) 


A STATE,—PENNSYLVANIA, 
A COUNTY,—WESTMORELAND, 
A COUNTY,—BUTLER. 
A VILLAGE,—SLIPPERY ROCK. 
A VILLAGE,—BOLIVAR. 


The coal-products are: 


HARD COAL, GAS { NATURAL, 
SOFT COAL, , MANUFACURED., 
COKE, COAL-TAR, 
PETROLEUM, DYES, 


[From the underlying clay, FIRE-BRICK.] 


(The writer includes in this lesson some things which are gen- 
erally regarded as anything but elemental ; still to little children, 
who may see these sights in our state, a row of flaming coke 
ovens a mile long, or the volcanic outbursts of great steel works, 
are nothing unusual. “Do YE NEXTE THINGE” is inscribed 
upon the walls of the great school at Eton.) 


¥ 


Iam aregular reader of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and am in- 
debted to it for many good things, which help me both as teacher 
and as principal. Very truly yours, 

JENNIE E, ALEXANDER, Prin. 14th St. school. 

Fairhaven, Wash, 
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Elementary Arithmetic. V. 
FIRST AND SECOND YEARS, 


By E. M. R., Springfield, Mass. 
First Year. 


My aim in these papers has been to record the arithmetic work 
just as it is taken in the school-room through the year, to report 
class-room exercises and to show results of teaching by speci- 
mens of children’s work. 

The baby class of the first grade, group No. 3, is ready for 
five. Do not regard these children as dull or stupid. They are 
even slow, only as compared with older minds. Their progress 
is steady and in accordance with laws of mind development, by 
which I mean that they are not erratic and uncertain, but as sure 
of what they learn from day to day as a class with better trained 
minds. The dozen that make up this group are perfectly normal 
children but certain central tracks are yet weak. They com- 
prehend better than they can show. They need vivid instruction 
and patient repetition. 

The study of numbers has been varied by the study of the 
half, and the linear inch, 

Apply numbers by finding the edges of an envelope, the sides 
of a table, the figures in a border, the faces of a box, the panes of 
glass in a window, the petals of a flower, the veins of a leaf, the 
wings of a butterfly, the cost of articles. 

The board work to be copied and completed at seats is in the 


line of the following : 
OOO « 
Be oe «a— 


me. Be 
wa [Jf JL 


Na & > a2 less two are ——. 


AA OO Ommn— 
SOOO 


Group No. 2 are ready for work with seven. First, _ 9 __ 
present the number as a whole, by showing seven pen- 
cils, seven sticks, seven blocks; give the name if it is 
not known. Require children to make seven lines on the black- 
board, seven rings ; to name seven objects in the room, out of the 
room. Unless some such preparation is made the mind works auto- 
matically upon the number just previously studied and your class say 
and think six when they should think the new number. Next let 
the children find what must combine with three to make the num- 
ber ; with five; with two; with four; what remains if seven is 
lessened by any one number. 

Half the drill needed to impress the facts in seven is already 
dispensed with if this analysis is made intelligently. 

Further work in the number consists in drilling upon the diffi- 
cult facts in seven and comparing the number with all smaller 
integral numbers. 

In making comparisons take for illustration ¢hree. Lead chil- 
dren to state that, seven is four more than three, that there are 
two threes in seven and one more; that three is four less than 
seven; and later in the work that three is three-sevenths of seven, 
not at this period, however. 

Follow the study of seven with the teaching of the fraction one- 
fourth. 

Class exercise in teaching fourths. 

Each child is provided with a paper disk. 

Fold your disk into halves. 

Fold each half into halves. 

Cut through the creases. 

Into how many parts have you divided the disk ? 

Annie.—I have cut my disk into four parts. 

Compare the parts to see if they are equal or unequal. 

Harry—My — are equal. 

Show one of t 
of your disk. 

Show another fourth of your disk. Another. Another. 

What part of this apple do I show you ? 

Mary.—You show me one-fourth of the apple. 

Find one-fourth of my orange and tell me about it. 





and 
and 
are ——. 


are =. 
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less two are —— 


e four equal parts of your disk. It is one-fourth 
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James.—This is one-fourth of your orange. 

Here is a pile of bricks. Show one-fourth of the pile and tell 
about it. 

Mabel.—This is one-fourth of the pile of bricks. 

Here is a long line ot street cars (20 blocks ina line). One- 
fourth is going to Forest Park, another fourth to Indian Orchard, 
another fourth to Chicopee, and another fourth will run on the 
avenue. Show what part will run to each place. 

(Multiply these questions until the fourth is well established in 
the mind as one of the four egual parts into which anything is 
divided. Illustrate with surfaces and lines as well as solids.) 

Place your fourths so that I can see the whole round disk. 

Remove one-fourth. Tell what part of your disk you can see. 

Alice.—1 have three-fourths of my disk lett. 

Return the fourths. Remove three-fourths and tell what you 
can see, 

Besste.—1 have one-fourth left. Who can show something 
further with his fourths? 

John,.—I\{ | take away two-fourths I have two-fourths left. 

a ew I take away four-fourths I take away the whole 
isk, 

Joe.—One-fourth and three-fourths make the whole disk. 

Suste.--Two-fourths and two-fourths make up the whole disk. 

Annie.—In my disk are four-fourths. 

Harry.—In my disk are two-fourths. 

James.—Two-fourths and one-half are just the same. 

What then is one-half of a half of your disk ? 

Earle.—One-half of a half is one-fourth of my disk. 

(Drill and test exercises follow this analysis.) 

Pass to the board. Make a picture to show what one minus 
one-fourth will leave and tell a story for it. 


iihiieias I had a tart and ate one-fourth of it, 
then I had three-fourths of the tart. 


Make a picture to show what one minus three-fourths is. 


We had a pound of butter and used 
three-fourths, so we had only one- 
fourth of a pound of butter. 


Alice.— 





Make a picture to show what three-fourths minus one-half is, 
: I had three-fourths of a quart of 
nuts and sold Harry one-half of a 
quart, so I had one-fourth of a quart 
left. 


Make a picture for three-fourths minus one-fourth. 
Joe.—I had only three-fourths of a train of cars because I lost 


Oy 


one-fourth of the train. One day the baby broke one-fourth of 
the cars, so I then had only half a train of cars. 
Make a picture for one-half and one-fourth. 

I had half a square inch of 

-—;——"_~« red paper and one-fourth of 

‘1 ! a square inch of yellow pa- 

~"| per, so we had three-fourths 

; of a square inch of bright 





John.— 








“ Susie and 





paper. 
Make a picture for one-half minus one-fourth. 
Annie.—\ had half a yard of lace and mamma cut off one- 





——— 
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| 
I 
fourth of a yard to mend my doll’s dress, so I had only one-fourth 
of a yard left. 
Make a picture for one-fourth and one-fourth. 
I had one-fourth of a 


melon and Helen had 
one-fourth of a melon, 
“ Harry and so we had as much as 
a half of a melon to- 


gether.” 
Make a picture for one-half of one-half. 





SD 
a 





If you had half an apple and should 
divide with me we should each have 
one-fourth of an apple. 


James.— 


(For test work give the children cards with pictures either 
pasted or drawn upon them, and questions plainly written which 
they are to answer. The following illustrations may make clearer 
my meaning : ) 
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One minus one-fourth ? 8. What I can show about one-eighth, 
Joe.—One apple minus one-fourth is three-fourths of an apple. 
One minus three-fourths ? 


Annie—One pear minus three-fourths is one-fourth of a 


WE, 





2 
Three-fourths and one-fourth ? 
Mary.—Three-fourths and one-fourth of a dish of apples is a — 





























dish full of apples. =r 


Ist. Row. 7 - i= + 


Three-fourths minus one-fourth ? 

Suste—Three-fourths of a quart minus one-fourth is one-half 
of a quart. 

Three-fourths minus one-half? 

Nellie.—Three-fourths of a bag of wheat minus one-half is 
one-fourth of a bag of wheat. 

One-fourth of four? 

Madel,—One-fourth of four pears is one pear. 

_ The illustrations on these cards have no numerical use. They  4nq Row £+4= rs 

simply serve to suggest to the mind an object, a fractional part of : ; 


which is to be considered. LAMY 


Second Year. 











(Some arithmetic papers from the second grade were passed to 
me this week, I make a copy of them to indicate what the chil- 
dren are doing :) 


1. I have sixteeneggs. If I break eight and sell the rest at two 3rd. Row. $ = ¢ «6 
cents each how much money do I receive ? 


20E0 COVA a 
























































©o 00 one) ©o 20 2o Co 
OOO OOOO 4th. Row. 4 x $= &xt¢=% Qx2=% 
Sixteen cents. ETHEL KING, Grade II. 
2. A ball is four inches through the center. How far is it MARGUERITE QUINNELL, Grade II. 


round the outside ? 9. May’s flower bed is 5 feet long and 2} feet wide. How 
The ballis 12 inches round many square feet does it contain ? 


the outside. 
df FLORENCE RILEY, 
— 4 —— + 4 J Grade II. 


3. If I buy two apples at two cents each, three oranges at four 
cents each, and a half-pound of sugar at ten cents a pound how 
much will I spend ? 


‘oe Py feTeleje) ‘C) oooo wi 








Qo0000 
Twenty-one cents. TINA PATON, Grade II. 
4. If there were two bins of coal in the cellar and 6} tons of It contains 12} square feet. 
coal in each bin, how many tons of coal were there altogether ? ’ GERTRUDE SMITH, Grade II. 
2x6=12, 2x4Z=}. : 
There are 12j tons of coal altogether. , NoTE.—The paper from which I copy has_ the squares pasted 
Louis Comps, Grade II. with colored paper. 


5. Mamma had 18 apples, } of them were red and the rest 
green. How many were green? 
18 apples= what she had. 


10, My flower bed is shaped likea right triangle. How many 
square feet does it contain if each side next the right angle is- 











four feet ? 
§ of 18=12,=what were red. It contains 8 square feet. BESSIE Moore, Grade II. 
18—12=6,= what were green. . , 
Mamma had 12 red apples and 6 green apples. 11. I have a piece of carpeting that is twelve feet long and 
RIETA HARRIS, Grade II. one-half a foot wide. How large is it in square feet ? 
6. Minnie had 17 cents. If she bought 4 pencils at 2 cents 
each, and a sponge for five cents, how much money had she ae OF te oe ee 
left ? ab 5 oP me OE 
mew dew edn eto ohn ote 
It contains 6 square feet. FRANK WELLS, Grade II. 
Oo Oo o 0° Oo Oo o O° 12, What I remember about sixteen, 
10+6=16 16—8=8 16-+-2=8 
8+8=16 16—6=10 16+8=2 
9+7=16 16—9=7 16+4=4 
12+4=16 16—7=9 j of 16=4 
14+2=16 2x8=16 tof 16=2 
7+9=16 4x 4=16 $ ot 16=8 
O Oo 0 
a © lings o | EA 13. What I remember about one-eighth. 
4+4=% 36+ %=1 W%-K=H 
ee: 4+ }6=36 46 +%K=%K %—K=% 
x %+4=% K%-K=H% W+H=2 
4+K=%K K%-K= A+4=2 


She will have 4 cents left. MAUDE BROSMAN, Grade II. 
7. Robert had } of a pound of dates and he put } of a pound RUTH MINER, Grade II. 
in each little paper bag. How many bags did he use ? 


¥ 
He used 4 bags for the dates, I certainly appreciate your Primary and Columbus Souvenir 
psn MITCHELL, Grade II JOURNAL. It is magnificent. THE JOURNAL is the best educa- 
' z tional periodical published. J. W. REPAss. 
Bluff City, Tenn. 
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The Teaching of Drawing. V. 


By HEMAN P. SMITH, New York Normal Art School. 


We have now thoroughly considered the study of form in the 
first three years of sckool; and, allowing clay modeling, tablet 
laying, stick laying, and paper cutting a very important place in 
this study, we however feel the need of emphasizing the import- 
ance of drawing, as a general mode of expression, and hope that 
the following suggestions will enable teachers to appreciate more 
fully the importance of having young children begin this study 
systematically. The first consideration is the object chosen for 
the lesson. This should be somewhat familiar to the children, 
simple —— to be suited to their ability and sufficiently inter- 
esting to hold their attention, and create the desire todraw. The 
following are some objects that may be chosen. They are to be 
drawn in two dimensions only, as at this age the children cannot 
be expected to understand foreshortening :—A book cover, book 
mark, envelope, picture and frame, napkin, tidy, scarf, tile, brick, 
screen, blind, fence, ladder, barndoor, the numeral frame, a school- 
bag, a fan, tray, toy spade, pick-axe, hammer, flag, sail, tent, 
leaves, simple flowers, grasses, butterfly, snail shell, clam shell, 
wheel, kite, hand mirror, pin-cushion, toy house, basket, pail, bat 
and ball, paper soldiers, cap, racket, table, chair, sled, etc. 

For drawing the above, the fewest possible lines should be 
used, and all detail omitted ; the time being better spent in study- 
ing entire shapes and proportions, than in care over minutia. 
We have heard much said about pictures that leave room for the 
imagination ; and these are the best kind of pictures that can be 
made for children, and the best pictures that can be made by 
them—those that leave room for the imagination. Children’s 
imaginations are very active, and they are able to see meaning in 
lines ; and feel a satisfaction in the simplest combinations. 

Having chosen a suitable object for a drawing lesson, the first 
thing to be done is to familiarize the children with it; not by too 
long conversation in regard to its uses, composition, or material, 
manufacture, etc.; for however interesting these facts may be, 
they do not aid in the drawing; but by directing their attention 
to the general shape of the object, to the various parts of its out- 
line, to the character of this outline, straight or curved, broken or 
even, and by letting the children determine what geometric solid 
or plane the object resembles. The children may now be directed 
to the study of the first edye to be drawn, and they should be 
allowed to show, in many ways, the direction of this edge. This 
can be done by pointing, by holding the pencils, or rulers, or by 
laying sticks. Then, practice should be given in the drawing of 
the line, in the same direction, at first of indefinite length, then 
of the required length; the teacher having determined this, this 
being the first line, it is necessary that all the others be drawn 
with reference to it, in order to keep the proportions. 

Much care should be exercised by the teacher to insure origi- 
nal study or observation on the part of the children. When the 
second edge of the object is studied, the first should be repre- 
sented again in some simple manner, with sticks or otherwise, and 
the second one represented with reference to this; then the two 
edges in the representation should be compared with the two in 
the object. 

When the teacher is assured that the direction of the second 
edge is well understood, the children should be allowed to prac- 
tice lines in this direction—before drawing the line of definite 
length in the exercise. They may also be allowed to judge of the 
length of this relatively to the first one drawn. 

In this way all important edges of the object may be studied, 
and a lesson might be summed up to consist of : 

1. A study of the object for shape and proportions. 

2. A study of a leading or important edge of the object. 

3. Representation of the direction of this edge in some simple 
way before drawing. 

4. Practice of lines in this direction. 

5. Drawing the line of the definite length required. 

For young children this study should proceed very slowly, very 
carefully ; for the children are to learn to see. To do this they 
must be given time and much individual attention and encourage- 
ment. The teacher should not allow herself to criticise the draw- 
ings prematurely or severely. Encouragement will do much to 

make these first steps pleasant to the young pupil, will enable 
him to put forth unconsciously greater effort at every succeeding 
step. 

The powers of the child’s mind only become active when he 
wills, or determines to act. Willing involves achoice and a de- 
termination. The child can best will to act, when he has a desire 

to act. It is the teacher’s duty to inspire the pupil, to create a 
desire to act and easily put forth volitions. 

It is because the study of form and drawing present the high- 
est motive that can be made effective in training the will, that it 
is an important, an invaluable study in the school-room. This 
high incentive is, “A desire to know the object studied, com- 
neltely, correctly, or to know the truth that the objects point out, 
apd to express that truth simply.” It can readily be seen that 

mporary expedients, to gain the desired result, drawing, are 

orse than useless, that compulsory work has but little value, and 
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any adroit device to obtain ~_ results, or finely executed draw- 
ne. neglecting the study of the object and thought of the child, 
still less. 

We should never forget that the act of acquiring the power is 
of more value than the power, in the child’s mental development. 

Besides drawing lessons in which the teacher takes part, 
directing the exercise, there should also be other exercises in 
which the child having a simple object given him to study should 
7 his strength to express what he sees, as well as he can. 
These exercises develop original power, and, although the work 
may not be without faults, yet it is praiseworthy in the child to 
have made a drawing, independent of aid, that resembles the ob- 
ject to some degree. 

Sketches from imagination may also be attempted by youn 
children. A child’s constructive imagination is very active, a 
a few lines enable him to imagine a bird, a dog, a house, a man, 
etc., etc., and it is but a little step from the child’s interpretation 
of these simple drawings to a lively representation of his own of 
the same objects. This latter has too often been denied him. 

If free, independent, original drawing were systematically prac- 
ticed, there would soon be found a growth in the power of illus- 
trating stories, reading, number, oat language lessons on the part 
of the young children, and history and geography and other 
science lessons on that of the older children. 

Illustrations by the children of the general lessons in the ele- 
mentary schools is becoming an important feature, and one that 
adds so great an interest to composition writing and language 
lessons, that we should no longer leave the method untried if we 
have not ourselves yet put it in practice. 
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The accompanying plate gives the same drawings appropriate 
for the ooend and third years of school. é 

They are taken from White’s New Course in Art Instruction 
For Primary Schools, Books 2 and 3. The Outline for Primary 
grades of the same course contains a list of objects based on geo- 
metric figures, suitable for drawing. In the same “ Outline” are 
detailed lessons for the three primary grades, including color, clay 
modeling, arrangement of historic patterns with sticks and tablets, 
and drawing. These lessons are so alternated, related, and sys- 
tematized that they will be found a reliable aid, and will strongly 
— to the earnest teacher seeking light on this all-important 
subject. 


¥ 


One of my older pupils made a “ Barker's Mill,” in this way: 
He took a clay pipe and beveled off the end of the stem with a 
file. He then closed the aperture with sealing wax and drilled a 
small lateral hole in the stem, about one inch from the end. Then 
he suspended the pipe by means of a thread attached to the bowl 
with sealing wax. Then water was carefully dropped into the 
bowl. The liquid will flow out through the lateral aperture. and 
the apparatus will revolve in a direction opposite that = +. = 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. I. 


These pictures are made large enough for children to see them across the room. 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. II. 
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Blackboard Illustrative Sketching. V. 


By W. BERTHA HINTZ, Normal Art School, 
New York City. 
LESSON ON THE ELLIPSE, AND OBJECTS SHAPED LIKE 
THE ELLIPSOID, 


The Ellipse can best be drawn after the circle has been prac- 
ticed. For the practice of the circle see Lesson II. (a) 
After a series of motions and the drawing of a few circles, 
continue the motion, flattening the circle above and be- 
low, thus making a series of ellipses, getting gradually narrower 
and narrower. Fig. 1. (4) Repeat the same, narrowing the ellip- 
ses from left and right, as shown in Fig. 2. 


OBJECTS SHAPED LIKE ELLIPSOIDS, 


Fig. 3. Grapes—(a) With the side of the chalk, an inch long 
draw the oblique, irregular stroke to represent the twig. (4) From 
this draw the grape stems, with one mark each, using the end of 
the crayon. (¢) Draw the berries with elliptical outlines, freely, 
consecutively. The three that are in nearly full view are empha- 
sized more than those that are partly hidden. (d) The few 
added marks give a little relief, appearance of roundness, and 
character to the drawing. 

Fig. 4. Gooseberries.—(a) Draw the twig, leaf, and stem, with 
the end of the crayon of 1 inch length, Notice that the stem is 

uite angular, and the farther half of the leaf is foreshortened, 
that the stem has thorns and prickles. (4) Draw the contour of 
the berries, and the veins, or markings of the skin, as illustrated 
by Fig. 2. (c) Draw the prickles on the berry, simple fine lines. 

Fig. 5. The Plums.—The fruit is large and heavy with but a 
slender stem. (a) The twig is drawn first, slightly rough, and 
— (4) From one of the nodes in the stem draw the stems 

or the plums, slightly curved lines. In order to insure the proper 

balance of the fruit on its stem, let the lines that represent the 
stems be sufficiently long to balance the fruit well upon them, 
then erasethem. (c) Add the few marks, accenting parts. 

Fig. 6. The Watermelon.—This is so simple and easily 
sketched, that it might follow the first Aractzce exercise. In the 
drawing it is the only illustration that has not its proportionate 
size, considering the size of the other drawings. (a) Draw the 
entire contour in one sweeping stroke. (6) Begin at or near the 
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left end and continue the elliptical motion, as directed in Exercis® 
1, above and below, gradually nearing the central area: Thes™ 
marks may be more or less broken, and represent color lines 0 
Stripes in the fruit. (¢) Add the short stem. 

Fig. 7. The Cranberry Vine.—(a) Draw two or threeir regular, 
broken lines to represent the slender, stems, or vine. (4) With 
the flat side of the crayon draw the small elliptical teaves with one 
stroke. (c) Draw the small fruit, by one short stroke of crayon, 
with a little more pressure on the left side. If this leaves the out- 
line too irregular, soften and even it by rubbing it gently with 
the finger tip. 

Fig. 8. Walnuts —The elliptical outline is rather more irregu- 
lar than any of the preceding, and the surface more uneven, and 
relieved by markings. (a) First consider the general outlines of 
the nuts, and represent that, and next mark the division of the 
shells. (4) The marks, indentations, or folds in the shell may 
next be added. 

The drawing should be made after the object has been studied, 
and should also be made from memory. 

Fig. 9. The Tomato.—(a) Study the shape of the specimen, a 
flat spheroid, with more or less segments, or divisions. In the 
drawing the stem end is uppermost, showing the sepals of the 
fruit. (4) Draw first the general contour, a modified elliptical 
form. (c) Break it with the curves marking the divisions 7 
broad gray strokes, using decreasing pressure of the crayon. (d@) 
Draw the sepals with the side of the crayon, five irregular taper- 
ing marks, radiating from the base of the stem. (e¢) Draw the 
stem, a slightly broken or curved line, a little irregular at its 
end. 

Fig. 10. Zhe Sea Urchin.—Procure a specimen, of moderate 
size, and study its generalform. Notice the ten rows of plates 
passing from one pole of the animal to the other, five of which 
appear to view in the near half, which is all that can be seen at 
once. The rows of circular markings define these plates in the 
drawing. The little hemispherical projections are tubercles. 
These tubercles are the bases of the spines. 

It is merely intended in the sketch to give a general repre- 
sentation of the position of the tubercles. (@) Draw the con- 
tour of the flat spheroid lightly and with a swinging motion, as 
directed for the circle and ellipses in Exercise 2. (6) Draw light 
sketching outlines for the rows of tubercles, and dots to repre- 
sent the tuberbles. (c) Draw the outline for the mouth. 

Fig. 11. The Cowry.—Obtain a specimen of the cowry, and ob- 
serve the following characteristics: The shell is a univalve, 
more or less ellipsoidal, with a very small spire, and an involute 
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outer lip. The aperture.or mouth is longitudinal, nearly straight, 
— or plaited on each side, with a channel or groove at each 
end. 

Place the shell in a good position and sketch. (a) The gen- 
eral contour and ellipse. (4) Modify this by a more strongly 
marked line following the shape of the shell, observing the change 
in curvature at the two ends for the spire and the beak. (c) If 
the shell is so placed that the mouth shows, sketch it in broad 
well defined line. (d) Notice the teeth-like serrations, and sketch 
these with the broad side of the crayon, rather in a sketching 
manner and not too definitely and set. (¢) Finish with a few 
strokes, well placed to bring out roundness, or give the appear- 
ance of a 

Fig. 12. Te Potato—Select a good sized specimen, with some 
characteristic markings, sprouts, roughnesses, spots, or slight de- 
fects; place it well as regards the light (with the light at the 
right will be found a desirable position), and study it. (@) The 
general outline is elliptical, and the sprouts generally tend toward 
one end or in one direction. Draw the outins in a broken man- 
ner, emphasizing and lightening the mark to suit the lights and 
shades on the contour of the potato. (4) Mere specks will be 
sufficient for the sprouts. The break in the body of the potato 
made by the sprout must, however, be carefully studied and drawn 
with a slight shade on the line. 

Fig. 13. Zhe Lemon.—Choose a large specimen with well de- 
veloped ends, and deeply pitted skin. (a) Study its general 
shape, that of an ellipsoid, and sketch an ellipse to represent it. 
(4) Change this outline according to the individual specimen 
studied. (c) Draw the lines necessary to bring out the shapes 
of the ends well. (d@) Draw dots to represent the pores of the 
skin. These must not be too numerous. They would not show 
much in the shaded area, nor in the area of high light; but 
mostly in the half light or half shade. (e) Tint a little to bring 
out relief. 

Remarks.—The study of each of these objects should be im- 
mediately followed by menory drawings of the same. Other 
objects of like shape should also be studied, and original draw- 
ings be made from them. 

It would be advisable to make a thorough study of the objects 
used in this lesson, in pencil first quite accurately, as they are so 
small that they do not allow of much boldness and freedom on 
the blackboard. After these pencil sketches, bolder drawings 
giving simply the impressions of the form should follow. 

Light and Shade.—Before this no directions have been given 
for the use of the chalk, in giving the effect of light on the 
sketch—allowing the blackboard to represent shade and a very 
light layer of chalk reflected light. 

On the blackboard laws of light and shade cannot very well be 
carried out practically, as the white crayon has to be used for 
the ontlines whether they be on the light or dark side of the 
object ; a few directions, may be given, however. These are: 

The area upon the object that receives the light directly should 
be represented on the blackboard rather white, but never solidly 
so, except on a very small spot. Generally, one additional pres- 
sure of the chalk will give all the light required. 

Do not work over a surface until the grain of the blackboard 
is filled, and giving drawing the appearance of having been 
overworked. 

From the highest light on the object, to the generally diffused 
high light the transition is very simple. If the local color of the 
object is of an even tone it will be very easy to discern an-drea 
of half light, and one of half shade. On these but little chalk 
rust be placed. The next effect seen on objects is the shade, 
and deeper than this the shadow. The shadow can usually be 
best represented by the blackboard. The reflected light is the 
line for the contour of the object, and should be less brilliant 
than the light area. 

No arbitrary method should be pursued in the treatment of 
the sketch in light and shade. The objects, if well chosen, will 
illustrate the various degrees of light necessary, and furnish the 
right study of this subject. 

Too much high light gives a drawing a hard, inartistic appear- 
ance, 

If a sketch is made with the end of the crayon with a definite, 
a line, it should not be shaded, but all detail drawn in lines 

so. 

A sketch in light and shade should have its outline drawn with 
the side of the crayon, a rather broad stroke, easily passing into 
the shade of the rest of the drawing. 

If the rough texture of the blackboard is too coarse for sketches 
of small objects use the finger 7 to soften this effect. This 
corresponds to stamping in charcoal drawing. Usually the charac- 
ter of the surface of the object will show whether this is neces- 
Sary. 
Surfaces that are smooth and shining might be so treated. 
Those that are rough, opaque, with considerable texture, as the 
walnuts, sea urchin, potato, and lemon, ought not to be rubbed. 

Whenever a shade is to be laid on, the side of the crayon 
sheuld be used. 

Do not be afraid to try original effects,—original way of holding 
the crayon to produce these. 
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Practice representing, by the fewest possible number of lines, 
some simple objects. 

Collect artistic sketches, classifying them according to type 
forms ngewe and mount in ascrap-book for future use, 
and begin to e original illustration of a simple character, for 
lessons that you give in your own classes. 

By drawing these on blackboard paper, they can be preserved 
and used more than once, thus saving the teacher’s time. 


¥ 


Greek Myths for Children. 
Rheecus, 








IV. 


A STORY OF THE OAK, 
By EmMaA M. FIRTH, Chicago, IIl. 


“There is an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes all fables it has coined 
To justify the reign of its belief, 
And strengthen it by beauty’s right divine, 
Veil in their inner cells a mystic gift, 
Which like the hazel twig in faithful hands 
Poirts surely to the hidden springs of truth.” 


Aside from their use as a means of strengthening the imagina- 
tion, the myths embody ethical truths which may be helpful, just 
in proportion to the intellectual activity which the stories arouse. 
Like Rheecus, children live wholly in the present moment. They 
need to be lifted, by all possible means, from an indefinite present 
of childish pleasure to a definite‘understanding of their powers and 
possibilities. All our efforts are directed towards the successful 
accomplishing of this end. If by means of a simple story the 
child can grasp the truth embodied in it is he not making prog- 
ress in the right direction? And, at the same time, is he not get- 
ting a foundation for the future study of literature and a future ap- 
preciation for the beautiful in art. The story of Rhoecus — 
sizes three helpful ideas,—sympathy with nature, leading to closer 
observation; kindness to weaker creatures; the doing of the 
“duty which lies nearest.” The story may be given in connection 
with observation lessons on trees, particularly the oak—its habits 
of growth, trunk, leaves, and fruit. The leaves and fruit may be 
modeled and painted, and’also a twig, showing the new growth 
of the past season, and the buds for the coming year. 
At the foot of the cloud-capped mountains of Greece was a 
forest in which grew the laurel, the linden, the oak, and many 
trees as dear to the Greeks as they areto us. The Greeks loved 
their mountains and hills, their rivers, forests, and fields, perhaps 
more than we do. They believed that each brook and river was 
the home ofa nymph, and that a dryad lived in each tree. They 
thought that the dryads were happy, with the winds and the 
bees and birds for their friends and messengers. But the sad 
part of it was that when the trees died, the poor little dryads died 
too. They did not live forever as did the gods and goddesses 
who lived on Mt. Olympus. 
One day a young Grecian lad named Rheecus was walking 
along the mossy path of an old forest. He had bright eyes and 
a happy face. He was singing as he went along; and here and 
there he stopped to pick a bright flower, or watch a shy little 
spider setting her silken trap. He came toa very old oak tree, 
the mossy trunk of which was falling apart, and a good wind 
would have blown it over. Rhcecus looked at the old tree, and 
thought of the many summers it had seen. He felt sorry, and 
propped it up carefully, saying, “There, you brave old tree, you 
need not die yet. The west wind will not have a chance to laugh 
at your downfall so soon!” 
He turned to go, but stopped, for he thought he heard a low 
sound. Helistened. Yes, surely some one was calling his name 
very softly, “Rhoecus!” It was strange! Rhoecus saw no one 
at first, but searching with care for the owner of the sweet voice, 
he saw a little maid with a beautiful and gentle face. She was 
up among the boughs of the oak tree. The leaves nestled softly 
when she spoke again. ‘“Rhoecus, 1 am the dryad of this tree. 
You have been kind, you have saved my life. What can I do for 
you. You may ask what you wish.” Rhoecus thought of all the 
things he would like to have,—two splendid horses and a chariot, 
a jeweled shield and a bow and arrow, so that he might be a 
great warrior. But he did not ask for these. He said, “Make 
me good and true like yourself, little dryad. Be my friend and 
come and talk to me.” 
“ Ah, Rhoecus,” said the dryad, “I cannot make you good. 
Only Rheecus himself can do that. ButI will be your friend, and 
if you will be here an hour before sunset I_ will come and talk to 
ou. I will tell you about the nymphs and dryads of this wood. 
ou shall learn our language, and although I cannot make you 

good I will make you wise. To be wise and good is to be like a 
‘od ” 


Rheecus promised to return. He went on his wag ina very 
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happy mood. When he came to the city gate, he found some of 
his friends who were playing games just outside the wall. 
Rheecus was a good player. They were glad to have him play 
with them, He could throw the discus better than any other lad, 
and he could run very fast too. He was eager to win, and had 
forgotten about the nymph and his promise. 

All at once a bee began to buzz about Rhocus’ head. It flew 
round and round, and he grew quite angry, saying as he brushed 
it roughly away, “‘ Does it take me for arose?” He hurt thelittle 
bee. It flew slowly away; but as Rheecus cast an angry glance 
after it, he noticed that the golden curtains of the west were be- 
ing drawn aside, and that Apollo’s chariot had reached the moun- 
tain tops of Thessaly. Then he thought of his promise. What 
if he were too late? He dropped the discus and ran until, all out 
of breath, he reached the old oak tree. ; 

He looked up among the twisted branches. No little dryad’s 
gentle glance met his. But as he peered into the shadows he 
heard the low voice again. “Oh, Rhoecus ! you did not keep your 
promise; you hurt my messenger, the little yellow bee, and I can- 
not come to you now, for only gentle eyes may look upon us. I 
would be a friendto Rheecus kind and thoughtful, but to the care- 
less, thoughtless Rhoecus 1 cannot come.” ‘Come back little 
dryad. Iwill be kind next time! I will remember next time!” 
cried Rhoecus. The dryad said, “No, Rhoecus; you must learn to 
be true to yourself and to your promise. He who does a little 
wrong thoughtlessly will do a greater. Good-bye.” 

Rheecus went sadly home. He thought that the trees were all 
saying, “Oh, Rhoecus! thoughtless Rheecus !” 

The stars came out and the great moon looked sadly down upon 
him. They seemed to say, “Ah, Rhoecus, you must learn to think 
of others, then you will be good and happy too.” 


- 
Little Helps. 


A little spring had lost its way along the grass and fern, __ 

A passing stranger scooped a well, where weary man might 
turn ; 

He walled it in and hung with care a ladle at the brink; 

He thought not of the deed he did, but judged that toil might 
drink. 

He passed again, and lo! the well, by summers never dried, ; 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, and saved a life be- 
side. — Selected. 


Pr 
Japanese Holidays. 


By A. L., New York City. 


The Japanese have many holidays, and they spend a great deal 
of money to make their children happy. 

The first festival that occurs is the Japanese New Year's day, 
which is the ninth of February. f 

The streets are all perfectly cleaned before this holiday, and 
the houses are decorated with evergreens and bamboo branches. 
The wealthy and well-to-do families prepare a feast, and also 
provide food for their poor neighbors. F 

One good custom prevails in Japan that might well be intro- 
duced into America. All debts must be paid at the beginning 
of the year. Until this is done, no one enjoys the holiday. ; 

The second is the “ Festival of the Dolls,” and is the special 
holiday of little girls. Just before this holiday the shop-windows 
are gay with dolis of all kinds. Every family has a number of 
dolls of all sizes. When a little girl is born, a pair of dolls is 
purchased with which she plays till she is a grown woman. 
When she marries and has little girls of her own, she gives 
her dolls to her daughters. This “Festival of Dolls” is cele- 
brated by making offerings of saz (a kind of beer made of 
rice) to the effigies of the Empress and Emperor, and the whole 
day is spent in acting the whole of Japanese life. The dolls 
are, in turn, children, young ladies, mothers, and grandmothers. 
This festival takes place on the third of May. 

The boys’ festival comes on the fifth of July, and is called 
the ‘Feast of Banners.” Flags, banners, toy soldiers, etc., are 
purchased for every member of the family. The boys march 
through the streets gaily dressed, wearing toy swords and waving 
flags. 

The fourth festival, “The Feast of Lanterns,” is held on the 
eleventh of September. This is observed by a solemn procession 
to the tombs at midnight. 

The next festival is the “ Feast of the Chrysanthemums,” held 
on the ninth of November. On this occasion flowers are given 
to every one, as we give gifts on Christmas Day. 

The Japanese are a very polite people. They are noted for 
their charming hospitality, and their good nature. Perhaps no 
people enjoy life more than the Japanese. 
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Live Lessons in Writing. 


From Class-Work of LYMAN D. SMITH, Hartford, Conn., 
Author of Appletons’ Penmanship and Appletons’ New Manual 
of Penmanship: 


Handwriting requires that you free the writing instrument by 
educating the muscles in movement; also that you educate or 
train the mind’s eye in the perception of form. The concept or 
idea comes first even in executing movement-drills. Conse- 
quently, when small letters are woven into a movement-drill or 
loops into a four-line staff, or wherever smali letters or capitals 
are associated with movement, let a preliminary talk about them 
be given and plenty of board illustrations also. Good blackboard 
work is a powerful aid to the teacher of writing, both in imparting 
ideas of good form, and in holding the pupiis’ attention and in- 
terest. Earnest teachers will practice with chalk daily—at the 
board. 

latural Method. 


Mind pictures. 
Order of a lesson < Movement drills. 
Copy-book work. 
A talk about the letters —To wake up the mind. 
A movement drill—To wake up and train the muscles. 
Copy-book practice.—To combine the play of mind and mus- 
cles, getting good form and normal spacing—the end aimed at 
through fluent hand-action. 


A LESSON GIVEN IN AN INTERMEDIATE GRADE, PRELIMIN- 
ARY TALK AT BLACKBOARD, 


Open your books, children (Mov’t Book A), and see what you 
are to write this morning. James may tell me. “Small 7 and 
4.” To what family do these two letters belong? James: “ To 
the loop family.” How many letters are there in this loop 
family ? (A pause.) Just look on the gth, roth, 11th, 12th pages 
of your movement book or cover of your regular book and you will 
see. James: “There are nine.” To which class of these nine 
loops do Zand 4 belong? ‘“ Tothe upper loops.” How many 
upper loops are there? “ Five.” 

Who can tell me more about these upper loops? Jennie: 
“ They are all three spaces high.” What else? “ They all be- 
gin with the right curve.” Where does the down-stroke cross 
this right curve as the pen comes down? “At the head-line.” 
How long does that leave the loop part? “Two spaces.” Then 
all these loop-letters are two-thirds loop, are they? “ Yes, sir.” 
Now let me draw the farmer’s horse-whip on the board, making 
the lash first as I go up, and the stock asI come downward. 
Which part curves? Mary: “The lash, or the up-stroke.” 
Which part is straight? “The stock, or down-stroke.” Right. 
Now you must all remember the rule for making loops—namely : 
“Up with a curve, down with a straight line.” 

Note.—The rule given here is essentially correct giv- 
ing the basic form—though not strictlyso The left side 
of the loop part of these letters wan slightly to left, 
merging or changing intoa straight line two-thirds the 
way down, and continues thus to base-line, except in / and 
6, where a small amount of space is taken from this line 
and given to the turn, In /, this straight line extends 
downward nearly two spaces below base, a small amount 
of space being allowed for the turn, The“ minus the 
right side of lower loop, is best with which to illustrate 
the whip-lash and whip-stock. (Fig. 1.) Pupils are more 


apt to reverse the rule given than to observe it, going 
Fig. 1. up with a straight line, coming down with a curve. 


Who can tell me how and where the 4 differs from small 7? 
Robert: ‘“ The 4 is narrower than the / between the down-stroke 
and second up-stroke ; it also has a finishing dot 
like small w and v.” Very good, Robbie. How 
do you make the 4 narrower than / at this point ? 

“ By carrying the third stroke up nearly on main 

slant, almost parallel to the down-stroke, as in v.” 4 
That is right. Make the 4 about one-half as wide 
as / at this point; illustrating, as shown in the —_* 
cut. (Fig. 2.) - 


BLACKBOARD WORK BY PUPILS. 


(Draw yey on the board four horizontal lines, two inches 
apart, six feet long. At the left erect a vertical. On the upper 
horizontal lay off five spaces equal in width to the distance be- 
tween the long lines, and write the /, letting the class see how to 
get the proper slant of the down-stroke by first learhing how to 
manage the up-stroke upon which the slant and straightness of 
the down-stroke depend.) (Fig. 3.) 
Jv ~ i 
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Fig. 3. 


Now, class, notice that as I begin this letter 1 aim at dot 5 as 
far up as the head-line, then gradually lessen the slant going up 
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midway between dots 3 and 4, for the top of the loop. This 
brings the pen to a place where the down-stroke can be made on 
correct slant, and is the key to making all these upper loops. 

I will lay off five spaces (drawing second vertical line), and let 
some one try to write a group in the ruling. (All hands are up 
ready to cometo the board.) John may try. Jobn stands ready— 
chalk in hand, well back from the board, arm extended. (At the 
signal, “‘ Ready,” “ begin,” John writes the group while the pupils 
count, “1, 2—1I, 2—1, 2, I.” 

Who can criticise John’s work ? “1 think he did pretty well, but 
made one or two errors,” says Phil. “He aimed at dot 5 all the 
way up, and didn’t curve his up-line enough, making the down- 
stroke curving.” What about the second letter? ‘ That is very 
nice, except that the loop isn’t quite two spaces in length.” And 
the last 7? “That has too much loop and isn’t quite straight 
enough in the down-stroke.” 

Who will make a group of 4’s ?—drawing third vertical. Lot- 
tie may try. (Class say, “ Ready,” “ begin,” and Lottie writes and 
the class count “ 1, 2, 3, dot; 1, 2, 3, dot; 1, 2, 3, dott; 1.”) How 
has she done, class—well or badly? “Very well,” is the reply. 
Carl: “I think the first 4 is too wide between the main line and 
dot, but the loop part is perfect.” That is a good criticism, Carl. 
“ I think the last 4 hasn’t loop enough,” says another pupil. That 
is so. Why is this loop too small? Abe: “ Because she didn’t 
sag the connecting line enough in going from the second to the 
third 4.” That is right. 

Now, pupils, you know just as much about these letters as I do, 
but you can’t make them quite so well as I, because you haven’t 
practiced so long. You see, you can learn all about the form, 
slant, etc., in a ten-minutes’ talk like this, but that you must prac- 
tice months to make them well and freely. Writing is learned 
by the doing, mostly, not by studying and analyzing. You must 
have an ideal form in your mind—then strike out for it with free 
movement. This is writing. Your reals will not be up to your 
ideals, but patient practice will bring the ideal letters. The move- 
ment must precede these. 

Now get your slips ready and we will have this movement drill— 
writing exercise No, 1 (Fig. 4)—on the board. Slips five by eight 
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Fig. 4. 


inches are ready, lying cross-wise in the copy-book ; metronome at 
go, All ready. Shoulders up, feet to floor. Arm resting so 
lightly that it hardly touches the desk. Take ink. When the 
metronome strikes the fifth time, begin. At this stroke all hands 
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Fig. 5. 





move together, a pretty sight, and this exercise and some of 
the others are written twenty to thirty times, both sides of the 
paper being filled in ten minutes. The remaining ten minutes 
are given to the book, pupils having got into g writing trim, 
write the half page in Book A, or No. 2 (Gram, Course), with a 
good degree of speed and smoothness of line. 
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Fig. 6. 


Copy-book work is necessary to gain correct ideas of spacing, 
size of writing, and strength of line. These cannot be secured 
so well where copies are set wholly on the board, even by a good 
board writer. Asthe great majority of teachers are not skilled 
board writers, the need of the copy-book to these needs no argu- 
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ment. Moreover, where department teachers “set the copies,” 
pupils are not held to a standard style in going through the 
different grades, but vary it according to the styles of different 
teachers. 


¥ 
I am much pleased with THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; it is a great 
help to me already. It is decidedly the best educational paper I 


have taken yet. Miss M, FIELDER. 
Tenn. 
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Playing School. 


(A dialogue for two children, 
sits down to read.) 

(Rising, and looking at her watch.) T.—“ It’s time to open 
school,” (rings a bell, door opens, and in comes a little girl 
and boy). You are nearly one minute late this morning. Take 
your seats. (Rings bell.) First reading class, (The boy steps 
Sorward to the mark.) Where is the lesson ? 

£.—The tenth page, second paragraph. 

7.—You may read. 

B.—“ There was once a boy who wanted to be a soldier; he 
used to pound on a tin pan and march up and down with a paper 
cap on his head.” 

7T.—You have read very well this morning. 

B.—What is a soldier, teacher ? 

7T.--Why, it is a man who carries a gun and is all dressed up. 

B.—What do they do it for ? 

T.—They think it is fun, I suppose. 

B.—Do they ever shoot with the guns ? 

7.—No ; they are not allowed to do that, they must keep them 
bright and clean. 

£B.—I mean to be a soldier— 

7.—That will do this morning ; I will give you a good mark. 
(Rings bell.) Take your seat. (Rings bell.) Next class. (Little 
girl comes forward.) What is the lesson about ? 

G.—It is about the Indians. 

T.—Who are the Indians ? 

G.—They are people who live in the woods. 

7.—Why don’t you toe the mark; stand up straight. Tell me 
more about the Indians. (Raps on the table.) Thomas, you 
must study your lesson, and not whisper, nor mark on your slate, 
nor make any noise with your feet. Go on, 

G.—The Indians used to be all over the country; now they 
are in the western part. I saw an Indian last summer— 

B.—So did I, he was making baskets. 

7.—Thomas, I told you to study your books ; I shall give you 
a long black mark if you speak again. Go on, Mary. 

G.—I don’t know any more. 

7.—I don’t call that a very good lesson. (Rings dell.) Take 
your seat. What is next? 

B.—Speaking pieces. 

7.—You may speak. (Boy comes forward and bows.) You 
don’t bow right, this is the way (ows). Try again (Ae dows), That 
is better. Now speak. 

“ The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fled ; 

The flames that lit the battle’s wreck, 
Shone round him o’er the dead.” 

(Pauses.) I haven’t got any more. 

7T.—That will do forto-day. Schoolis out. (Changes manner.) 
Tommy, you did not see that box of candy on the table; mamma 
gave me that. She said if we would keep still this forenoon we 
might have it; it’s most noon now. (Gir/ and boy come up and 
the box ts opened ; they eat.) 

G.—I like to play school when we have candy. 

7T.—When I am big and have a real school, I'm going to have 
a box of candy every day. Let’s go out. 


One little one comes in with a large book and 
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Getting Acquainted. 


I got acquainted very quick 
With Teddy Brown when he 
Moved in the house acrossthe street-— 
The nearest one, you see. 


I climbed and sat upon a post 
To look, and so did he ; 

I stared and stared across at him, 
And he stared back at me. 


I s’posed he wanted me to speak ; 
I thought I'd try and see. 
I said “ Hello” to Teddy Brown ; 
He said “ Hello” to me. 
—Selected. 


¥ 


Teaching Teddy B—-. 
By Louise S. Borst, New York City. 


Dew for the daisy, 
Honey for the bee, 
Sunshine for the rosebuds, 
But books for Teddy B. 


First, he learned some little songs, 
And sang them at bed-time ; 

Then ail the things that Teddy loved, 
I wove into a rhyme. 


What the flowers were saying, 
The insects, beasts, and birds; 
When nature found thro’ me a voice, 
He drank in all my words. 


Then picture books were his delight, 
And as the leaves we turned, 

Words for things in that mimic world, 
Unconsciously he learned. 


We watched aurora’s wondrous light, 
Along the northern sky, 

And traced the Bear among the stars, 
And saw the meteors fly. 


We fed the ground-birds in their nests, 
And tamed the baby crow ; 

“Life and Her Children,” studied we, 
And “how the lilies grow.” 


But these first lessons duly learned, 
From nature’s open book, 

The Bible then ; and “Shakespeare’s Tales” 
From Mary Lamb we took. 


We learned the “‘ Wreck of Hesperus,” 
And “ Hiawatha’s Song;” 

In Hawthorne of the Grecian myths, 
What deeds to gods belong. 


In the “ Fairy-Land of Science,” 
We left those forms behind ; 
And with a fairy sunbeam, 
Up to the stars we climbed. 


And then far down into the earth, 
Where darkness reigns supreme, 
We found the fossil’s secret, 
The sun’s imprisoned beam, 


The primrose’s mysterious life, 
The mission of the bees,— 

And all these simple, natural ruths 
My Teddy learns with ease. 


¥ 
My Doggie “Jip.” 


(A poem by a nine-year-old boy. To be spoken 

by a very little boy.) 
Four little feet, 
Twenty little toes, 
A dear little mouth, 
Under a cold black nose: 
Two brown eyes, 
That never miss the cats; 
Two silky ears, 
That listen for the rats: 
A glossy little neck, 


Under a collar bright ; 
A little yellow tail, 
That is wagging day and night; 
A row of pearly teeth, 
That never bite nor nip— 
Oh, such a cunning fellow 
Is my doggie Jip! 
—St. Nicholas for October. 


* 


A Motion Song. 
By LETTIE STERLING, Highland, N. Y. 


Tune: “ Jingle Bells.” 


Hands are clasped and high ; 
Heads are moving slow, 
Nodding, “ Yes, yes, yes,” 
Shaking, “ No, no, no.” 

Now we let them turn 

First to left, then right, 
Looking over shoulders—so— 
To see a backward sight. 


Cho.—Clapping—one! Clapping—two! 
Clapping loud for three; 
Motion, smiles, and happy words 
We use to show our glee. [Repeat. ] 


Forward, up, back, down, 

See the shoulders move. 

That they like it well 

Cheerful faces prove. 

Right and left and both 
Journey in their turn 

Till the path of forward, up 
And back, and down they learn. 


Right foot’s going out, 

Back with one, two, three ; 
Left foot follows suit, 

Stepping gracefully. 

Easy as it seems. 

Hard it is to do, 

When we want the steps to be 
All quiet, firm, and true. 


While our arms we swing, 
Brains are gaining rest, 

So at study time 

We may do our best. 
Knowledge seemeth vain 

In a body weak ; 

So to be both strong and wise 
Is what we pupils seek. 


¥ 


Two Sides of the Question, 


(A recitation for a boy and a girl. In the first two 
stanzas they should speak earnestly, and face each 
other. In the last one, they turn and face the au- 
dience.) 


Boy :— 

“ Ruffles and ribbons and laces,” 
(So I’ve heard my mother say) 

“Sashes to smooth and tie over 
Five or six times a day ; 

Dolls to be mended and dressed ; 
Troublesome ringlets to curl ;— 

I’d rather have ten little boys 
Than one little girl.” 


Girl :— 

“ Rattle and romping and racket ” 
(So I’ve heard my mother say) 

“ Battles and bruises and tumbles ; 
Sunday suits spoiled in a day; 

Trumpet and whistle and drum ; 
Shouts of distress or of joy ;— 

I’d rather have ten little girls 
Than one little boy.” 


Both :— 
“ A girl with her feathers and frills ; 
A bcy with his noise and ado; 
Which of our mothers is right ? 
Which would you choose of the two ? 


— Youth's Companion. 
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Naming Dolly. 


(To be spoken by a little girl holding her doll. She 
should touch its forehead, cheeks, and hair as she 
mentions them.) 


My darling Dolly is one week old ;— 
Her forehead is fair and creamy, 
Her cheeks are pink and her hair is gold, 
And her eyes are dark and dreamy. 
She's lovely and sweet as she can be; 
She’s Santa Claus’ own little daughter, 
But she came to me on the Christmas tree: 
How glad I am that he brought her ! 


I never am lonely since she came, 

And the only trouble with me is 
That I haven’t been able to find a name 

One half as pretty as she is. 
Mamma’s in favor of “ Isabel ;” 

And papa says “ Betsy or Polly!” 
And — and thought and maybe 

—well, 
I guess I shall call her Dodly. 
— Selected. 
¥ 


The Snow Man. 


(Every word should be spoken clearly in this reci- 
tation and the exclamations (lines 12 and 28) quickly 
and enthusiastically.) 

While showed the moon her silver cup 
Out of the south the wind blew up; 
The prisoned brooklet heard the stir, 
And with the dawn the woodpecker 
Sent all the orchard arches through 
His unexpected rat-tat-too, 

And pale icicles, every one, 

Shed tears because they saw the sun. 


When I went out-of-doors to play 

With Jack—for it was holiday— 

I saw our cousin Ned, who ran 

And called to us: “ Let’s build a man!” 
So near the birch tree, white and slim, 
We trod a big round place for him. 

And rolled great puffy snowballs that 
Would make him very tall and fat. 


We got fresh snow, and soft and white: 

To put his joints together right ; 

Some shiny bits of coal, and round, 

To fix a bottoned coat we found; 

Potatoes were his mouth and eyes, 

Astonishing in shape and size ; 

A rosy apple was his nose, 

And then, to crown his head, we chose 

A barrel-hoop, all set about 

With turkey feathers stiff and stout. 

And then we shouted, every one, 

“Hurrah! hurrah! He’s done! he’s 
done !”—Clinton Scollard, in The In- 


dependent, 
January. 
(This recitation is for one of the youngest primary 
children.) 


Who is this little fellow 

That seems so bright and gay, 
And brings us all good wishes 

In such a cheery way? 


He sets us all a-thinking 
Of what we have to do, 

And gives us hope and courage, 
And earnest purpose, too. 


He comes so very quickly ; 
Before you know, he’s here ; 
Then welcome, January, 
The first-born of the year! 
—Selectea. 
¥ 


It was only a little acorn 
That fell from the bough of a tree. 
“Of what use are you?” 
Said the wind and the rain, 
As they buried it up in the lea. 
But a giant oak sprang up to tell 
Of the Spot where the little acorn fell. 
—Selected, 
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Editorial Notes. 


This department will contain notes of matters that 
usually would find a place on the first page. It is be- 
lieved that it will be better to confine the first three 
pages to discussions of pure educational and pedagogi- 
cal matters. This department will be followed by its 
natural ally—notes on the educational field at large. 


The morning exercises are an important feature in a 
school. Ata school lately visited, the scholars came in 
peacefully and pleasantly; at nine precisely, a pupil 
(previously appointed) struck a bell, another pupil 
seated at the piano struck a few notes on the piano and 
all joined inasong. The principal rose and promptly 
read a few verses from the Bible; the pianist struck a 
few notes ; all chanted the Lord’s Prayer. A few notes 
more and all sang a bright song ; a few notes and the 
class filed away to their rooms. The promptness, 
energy, and self-operativeness was admirable. 


The question is being asked, Who will be appointed as 
commissioner of education? Dr. W. T. Harris has 
held the place for the past four years; but it is prob- 
able that some Democratic educator will desire it. 
The official duties do not demand aman of large abil- 
ities ; but the commissioner is often invited to attend 
educational meetings and then it is expected he will 
tower above all others. It is fortunate that the past 
has been dignified by the presence of a man of the cali- 
ber of Dr. Harris. Several Democratic educators are 
getting their papers ready. 


Another educational post to be vacated is that of 
commissioner of Indian affairs ; this has been held with 
honor by Gen. Morgan; he has disappointed almost 
everybody by the statesmen-like grasp of the situation. 
He is the first man who has grasped the situation. It 
would bea good thing for the Indian youth if he re- 
mained in office. This post is more vitally important 
than the Educational Bureau. 


Ten years ago the editor wrote a little piece entitled 
“Snap.” It took immensely ; it was immediately copied 
by educational journals ; in the course of a few months 
it had gone the entire round. Then it hada rest. In 
about two years it was hauled out and put through its 
paces again; now it was credited to /Journal,to The 
School Journal and finally to Zx. Then it had a 
rest ; but in 1892 it was hauled out again and has been 
on its rounds; in the Central School Journal (lowa), it is 
credited to Pennsylvania School Journal. On areperusal 
of this little piece we cannot say as Thackeray did when 
he read over what Pendennis on one occasion de- 
clared, “ That’s splendid ; ” we can only say, “ That’sa 
good thing.” 


The teacher finds it necessary to have exercises that 
“throw the school upon itself.” The exercises at some 
schools on Friday afternoon for a half hour or whole 
hour are of the most invigorating kind. These require 
ingenuity, tact, a knowledge of what is fitand of what 
pupils can do. The “Supplementary” pages have 
most valuable material; they are to be improved and 
made still more helpful. Teachers who are successful 
on Friday afternoons should communicate with the 
editors. 


There are many more studying education this year 
than last. EpucaTionaL Founpations wholly devoted 
to the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Edu- 
cation is meeting with great favor. It is used by prin- 
Cipals at teachers’ meetings ; by principals of training 
schools also. It is published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
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The Educational Field. 


Warren Easton. 


Inthe great effort the South has been making to advance her 

school interests, men have been needed as educational leaders 
who can enable her to profit ‘by the experience and experiments 
of older communities. Mr. Easton is recognized as filling the 
ideal in a marked degree as an educational leader. 
@ [In 1884, he was elected by popular vote to the office of state 
superintendent of public education. During his term of four 
years he gave his energies to enlarging the sphere of the educa- 
tional activity of the state. The normal school was established 
and set into operation ; summer normal schools and “ Peabody ” 
institutes founded; the parish superintendents gathered into an- 
nual council; numerous visits paid to the various parishes, and 
in general earnest efforts were made to get the educational ma- 
chinery into operation. 

Upon the expiration of his term of office in 1888, he was called 
to the position of superintendent of the schools of the city of New 
Orleans. Holding this office for four years, he was re-elected this 
year for another term of four years. The public school system of 
that city is one of the most important in the South; the schools are 
sixty in number, and the teachers number six hundred. 

Supt. Easton has favored numerous steps of advancement : 
the schools have just been regraded; corporal punishment has 
been abolished; Arbor day has been fixed upon for suitable ob- 
servance; the teachers organized for professional improvement, 
etc. There is a general disposition to look to him for wise leader- 
ship. New Orleans offers a wide field for improvement; one of 
the most hopeful sides of the case is the belief that seems to 
prevail among the teachers that Mr. Easton is able to aid them. 
Mr. Easton is an active member of the National Educational 
and Southern Educational Associations, presiding over the depart- 
ment of superintendence of both bodies. es he is a 
genial and cultured gentleman and apt to make friends among 
those he associates with. 

¥ 


Commissioner W. T. Harris reports to the secretary of the 
interior concerning the schools of Washington,D.C. He objects 
to fixing salaries according to grade as vicious in many ways 
The discipline is worthy of high commendation, Play-room 
in basement is condemned; supervising principals should aim 
to turn all weak teachers into strong ones. Rapid progress is 
noted as regards teaching and learning natural science. He 
thinks there should be copying of drawings before drawing from 
the object! The pupils get much good from the manual trainin 
school. All the work except planning is hopeful. A copying cler: 
is paid $900, a good teacher $500! The staple studies have not 
suffered by the introduction of the new branches. 


The school committee of Braintree, Mass., is about to intro- 
duce. the Lingg, or Swedish system, of gymnastics into the schools. 
The Telegram, of Plattsburg, N. Y., argues that there are two 
points that should first be made entirely clear. “One, that it is 
not in use in Sweden, and that it has been abandoned in some of 
the European schools where it has been tried. The other that 
the founder of the method, Dr. Lingg, himself died of consump- 
tion.” Another objection is, that it is not so strictly in conformity 
with the laws of anatomy and physiology. 
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Governor Flower has appointed Susan B. Anthony as a mem- 
ber of the board of managers of the Rochester industrial school. 





The Alumne Association of the Girls’ high school, of Brooklyn, 
is doing some good practical work in classes. These graduates 
pay their teacher the double compliment of continuing thus the 
studies, with a love of which their school work has inspired them, 
and of selecting these same instructors as the teachers of their 
private classes. The ladies thus complimented are Caroline B. 
Le Row, Louise Both-Hendriksen, Harriet T. Van Valkenburgh, 
and L. M. Henermann. 





Rev. Dr. McGlynn, formerly in charge of St. Stephen’s Catholic 
church in this city, was a famous friend of the public schools ; 
for political reasons he was suspended but is ncw restored. He 
says concerning the late action of the Catholics in favor of the 
public schools : 

“It is refreshing to know that Archbishop Satolli will not allow 
bishops to object to Catholic children being sent to public schools. 
He will excuse the people and priests from building parochial 
schools, even though they are ordered by a narrow-minded 
bishop who delights in telling Catholic people that unless they do 
not send their children to a parochial school they are sure of 
eternal damnation. 

“The public school is an American institution, and should be 
supported, no matter what archbishops or bishops may say. I 
did not find anything in the theology I studied at Rome which 
said I would have to sacrifice my patriotism for my religion. 
Religion does not require that. Patriotism is a Christian virtue. 
Yet, notwithstanding, you know how many of our archibishops 
and bishops inthe name of sweet religion think it necessary to 
antagonize one of our most sacred and dearest institutions—the 
public school.” 





Niagara Falls, N. Y., is to have a training class for teachers. 
Supt. Bentham of that city is about to organize it. 


Gen. Morgan says, in a letter to the secretary of the interior, 
that there is a lawless element among the Indians that by their 
terrorizing influence prevent parents from sending their children 
to the agency schools. He has done his utmost to carry out the 
compulsory education law of Congress. He says: “I do not be- 
lieve that Indians like the Bannocks and Shoshones of Fort Hall, 
the Southern Utes in Colorado, the Apaches and the Navajoes of 
Arizona—have any right forcibly to keep their children out of 
school, to grow up, like themselves, a race of barbarians and 
semi-savages. A shew of force will convince them that the gov- 
ernment is in earnest in the matter.” 





According to the report of U.S. Commissioner Harris, there 
is just about one-fifth of the entire population of the country at- 
tending the common schools. As the children of school age in 
the states constitute less than one-fourth of the population, the 
number not enrolled does not exceed one-twentieth. 


The Tuskeegee normal and industrial institute of Alabama for 
the training of the colored people in the South, has students from 
every Southern state, chiefly from the Black Belt region, to the 
number of 600, They pay their own way. Their work includes 
the getting out of building material, erecting houses, blacksmith- 
ing, wheelwrighting, tinning, shoe, harness, and mattress making, 
sewing, cooking, printing and farming. Four hundred acres of 
land are cultivated and the products raised there pay the living of 
students and teachers. The principal object of the institution is 
to instruct the students in the common branches of learning and 
to offer them the best opportunities for learning a trade. 





Supt. Draper, of Cleveland, has established a new policy in the 
matter of public school examinations, and hereafter promotions 
in the first instance will be left to the recommendation of teachers. 
who will be required to make a er | report of the proficiency 
of the pupils in the regular work of the schools,—certifying at 
the close of the year, who, in their judgment, is entitled to 
promotion. 

Where pupils and parents appeal from this decision as unjust 
in any individual cases, pupils may try an examination prepared 
by the superintendent, being entitled to promotion if they pass 
the same. 





A number of cities furnish a blank to teachers applying for 
places. Here are some of the questions asked: Do you attend 
summer institutes or teachers’ conventions ? 

What educational or other periodical do you take and read? 

Do you own aud read educational works? Name three or four 
that you regard as most valuable. 

These things show the trend of public thought and the teacher 
who would keep in the front ranks must consider their import. 
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The Concord board of education intends to add instruction in 
cooking to the curriculum of its high school. 





_ The trustees of Colgate university have decided to open that 
institution to women students. 





_ The school board of Newport, R. I., recommends the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens and the introduction of manual training 
into the school system of that city. It has also declared itself in 
favor of filling vacancies in the corps of teachers with professional 
men and women who have studied the theory and art of educa- 
tion. It looks as though Newport is bound to push its schools 
into the front ranks of educational progress. 


Cleveland Schools. 


Supt. Draper has fixed new regulations for the promotion of 
pupils : 

1. In the primary and grammar grades, excepting the eighth grade, of the 
elementary schools, there will be no datly markings of the pupils except for 


attendance, and no stated or previously announced examinations or tests of 
their proficiency. 

_2. Commencing with Jan., 1893, the teacher will enter in ink on the “ Profi- 
pene | Sheet,” the name of each pupil, and on or before the first day ot each 
month, the initial Jetter of **‘ Admirable, Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor.” This 
will represent the teacher’s best judgment of the guadity of the ordinary and 
regular work during the preceding month. 

. In cases where the progress of pupils is not satisfactory to teachers, inform- 
ation will be sent to the parents, 

_ 4. On the first of June, each teacher will make and certify a list of the pupils 

in her room who, ia her judgment, are entitled, by reason of proficiency, to 

promotion to the next grade at the opening uf the next school year, and with 

the approval of the principal the pupils so certitied will be thus promoted, 

po from the eighth grade. Here the principal and eighth grade teachers will 

— y certify the standing to which pupils in that grade are entitled, upon the 
sis of their record in the proficiency sheets. 

5. In the first and second grades the determination of the teacher, with the 
approval of the principal, will be final. In the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades, pupils who are not certified to be entitled to promotion may, 
upon the written request of their parents or guardians, try a written examina- 
tion to be prepared by the superintendent, and if they pass the same they will 
become entitled to promotion, 

6. With the approval of the principal, any teacher may, at any time during 
the year, promote on trial to the next grade any pupil who is specially pro- 
ficient, and who seems able to do the work of that grade. Pupils must not be 
kept “ marking time,” waiting for others to come up. 

7. Graduates of the elementary schools will be admitted to the high schools 
upon their certificates of graduation, 

8. The principals of the high schools may, with the approval of the superin- 
tendent, return to the grammar schools any pupils who are found to be unpre- 
pared for high school work, 

g- Pupils will be advanced in the high schools under the direction of the re- 
spective principals of said schools, and will, in the discretion of the board of 
education, be graduated therefrom upon the certificates ot the principals that 
they have ny completed the — course of study. Such cer- 


tificates will be based upon the standing ot students in the schools and an 


examination approved by the superintendent. 


Jersey City. 


Superintendent Snyder arranged to exhibit the work of the 
pupils of the schools during vacation week. Every branch of 
work taught in the schools from the kindergarten to the high 
school was portrayed ; every one of the 17,000 pupils was repre- 
sented in some way. The pupils of No. 7 (A. B. Guilford, prin- 
cipal), had a fine exhibit from the Mediterranean—the products of 
Spain, Italy, and Greece. No. 14 (Prin. Haskell), contributed a 
display in zoology and a collection in zoology that had been se- 
cured from all parts of the world. Nos, 12 and 23 showed exten- 
sive mineralogical collections. 

The high school (Principal Sweeney, and Vice-Principal Pad- 
dock) made a wonderful display—specimens of drawings, many 
of a most artistic character, many marked “from memory.” The 
minerals, as might be expected where Prof. Paddock is teaching, 
present a very remarkable display. They fill 125 boxes and were 
prepared by the second grade of ’92. A volume of photographs 
shows the class at work. : 

The exhibit of the training school is a fine one; so, also, that 
of me kindergarten, Miss Soper’s sewing school is well repre- 
sented. 

No. 4 (Principal Kelly) had a fine display in geography and 
arithmetic. 

No, 12 sent in fine drawings—none of the pupils were over 11 

ears. 

It would be impossible to name all the boys and girls, whose 
work is in many cases quite extraordinary; one can but say they 
have done remarkably well. 

The drawings show that Prof. Thompson’s teaching is pro- 
ducing fine results. The exhibit closed with an entertainment 
by the pupils in theevening. The pupils played on the piano and 
violin, sang songs, delivered recitations, and gave calisthenic 
exercises. The pupils of No. 7 (Prin. Guilford); No. 3 (Prin. 
Brensinger) led off in the latter, exhibited great proficiency in 
music, singing four-part pieces charmingly, and singing also new 
pieces at sight. They closed the entertainment by a charming 
song, ‘‘ We waited for the Lord.” 

This exhibit produced a great impression in the city; teachers 
from a distance, were astonished and repeatedly asked, “ Was 
this done by pupils? 
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Notes From Foreign Fields. 


Lucknow, British India, has opened a new industrial school, 
where, in addition to instruction in the ordinary branches the 
native boys will get manual training. At present only carpentry 
is taught, but before long a course in metal working will be 
added. 

Teachers are reported scarce in New Brunswick. 

The question of the superannuation of teachers is, at the pres- 
ent time, occupying a large share of public attention in England. 
A deputation of the National Union of Teachers recently called 
on Mr. Acland, the English minister of education, to induce him 
to favor the introduction of a bill to establish a superannuation 
system for teachers hoiding life diplomas. Mr. Acland assured 
the deputation of his fullest and warmest sympathy, but practi- 
cally held out no hope of legislation on the matter during the 
next session of the House of Commons. Local authorities, like 
the London school board, might carry out plans of their own to 
provide a fund for that purpose; but smaller bodies and volun- 
tary schools could not do so, and the difficulties in the House of 
Commons would be serious. The demands upon the exchequer 
are, according to Mr. Acland, very heavy and the financial pros- 
pects of the country not extremely rosy. 

Meanwhile the London school board has appointed a special 
committee to devise means whereby it may continue to deduct 
superannuation contributions from its teachers after March next. 
Unless such means be found and the teachers agree, all amounts 
deducted during the past five years must be refunded. The con- 
tributions up to date exceed £100,000, 

Sir Albert Rollit, a distinguished member of the University of 
London, and chairman of the chamber of commerce of that city, 
says that no less than 35 per cent. of the clerks in London are 
Germans, and that of commercial travelers there are twenty for- 
eigners to one Englishman. He ascribes this condition to the 
superiority of the educational methods of other European coun- 
tries over those of England, particularly as far as technical schools 
are concerned. He points out to his countrymen that even 
Russia excells them in some respects in educational appliances, 
that Brussels, Frankfort, and other cities possess commercial 
museums that surpass anything of the kind in England, and 
that the technical school of Frankfort, Cologne, Munich, Crefeld, 
Holzminden, and other German cities furnish models that they 
have not equaled. He urges it as their duty not only to imitate 
the sister states in these lines, but, if possible, to surpass them. 


The Argentine Republic. 


Eight years ago, when the first educational law of the Argen- 
tine Republic was passed, school matters were at a very low ebb ; 
the buildings were hired and were but meagerly equipped, both 
as to sanitary arrangements and educational appliances ; but vig- 
orous strides have been made, the land is covered with colleges 
and schools fitted up in accordance with the most modern ideas, 
borrowed from all parts of the civilized world, on which some im- 
provements have been made. 

REVENUE.—Every child of school age,— six to fourteen years, 
—must be enrolled at the beginning of each year, and payment 
made of one fzaster (about equal to our dollar), except in cases 
of the poor; but the chief source of revenue isin taking fifteen per 
cent. of the entire taxation of the country. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.—The law of 1884 declared the object 
of these schools to be the fostering and development of the 
moral, intellectual, and physical nature of every child of school 
age. 
MANAGEMENT.—The National Council of Education consists 
of a president (elected by the ministry and senate) and four 
others who are elected by the ministry, and act under the min- 
ister of education. Each province has a General Council, and 
the District Councils are composed of the most distinguished and 
honorable inhabitants, who watch the health, tone, and discipline 
of the schools, propose (to the N.C.) the nomination of teachers, 
etc. Each D.C. has a district inspector, who is also secretary, 
and is a teacher. There is a departmental inspector for each 
province, and a still higher rank—one of whom resides in each 
provincial capital—and at the head of all the inspector general 
who lives at Buenos Ayres. All these, except the very lowest 
— must be professors who have been trained at the normal 
school. 

COMPULSORY.—Neglect of the educational obligation may be 
punished by warnings, progressive fines, and imprisonment, the 
police being employed to secure the attendance. The instruction 
is obligatory, free and graduated, and may be given in public or 
private schools or at home, but in all cases an examination show- 
ing results must be had. 

TEACHERS AND MEETINGS.— More women than men are em- 
ployed, being preferred, and receive the same salary ; and the 
must undertake nothing else that will in any way interfere with 
their school duties. Although their certificates are issued by the 
normal schools, many of them are yet but poorly educated, though 
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this state of facts is rapidly diminishing. From May until No- 
vember all are obliged to attend local conferences, and criticise 
and discuss practical lessons given some of their number. 
Monthly conferences are held, on the theory of education. 
Libraries are supplied to each school, for the teachers’ use, and 
are also established at various other centers, from which teachers 


are allowed to take home books, Kindergarten teachers are em- 
ployed from the United States. 

SESSIONS AND VACATIONS.—lIn the capital there is but one 
attendance, daily, from eleven to four, with brief breaks at the 
end of each hour. On Saturdays the schools close at one. In 
the provinces the attendance is half daily. The vacation, like our 
own, lasts through the two hottest months, the great difference 
being that that time is from the middle of December to the middle 
of February. 

CURRICULUM.—The minimum includes “ the three R’s,” gen- 
eral geography and history and that of the Republic, the national 
language, morality, manners, the elements of hygiene, sciences, 
drawing, vocal music, the national constitution, and gymnastics, 
Girls also learn manual work and domestic economy ; the boys 
simple military drill, and in the country the elements of cattle 
rearing and agriculture. 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS.—No corporal punishment is 
allowed, even by the principals ; nor any rewards not authorized 
by the state. 

PENSIONS.—Teachers give two per cent. of their salaries 
toward the pension fund, and may be retired on full pay at any 
time when disabled by any cause arising from the discharge of 
their duties or after twenty "pod uninterrupted service, three 
quarters after fifteen years, half pay after ten years, etc. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS.—There are thirty-four of these, all day 
schools, the government being strongly opposed to boarding 
schools. Students must be over sixteen, produce a certificate 
showing completion of the elementary studies, one of good con- 
duct, and a medical certificate of fitness for the work ; and while 
a student there receives free tuition, books and material, besides 
£6, 8s. a month in money. Breadth of knowledge, rather than 
depth, seems to be the aim, and a multiplicity of sciences are 
aimed at. 

Educational journals abound, and many voluntary societies 
have sprung up. Education is the question of the day, and all 
are interested in its discussion, 


German Schools, 


A great change has been made during the last two years, yet 
the change has only been introduced into Prussia and Saxe-Wei- 
mar concerning the preparation of secondary teachers. Up to 
that date, for fifty years, every secondary teacher had to study 
four years, attend a satisfactory number of lectures, pass 
a public examination, and then work in school under a head- 
teacher's direction, wzthout fee; and if at the end of that time 
the candidate was recommended by the head-master, he was ac- 
cepted as a qualified teacher, and if he could get a place, was at 
liberty to accept it. 

The existing regulations require: 1. Four years’ study and 
attendance at university lectures; 2. an examination in general 
studies (including psychology, ethics, and pedagogics){and in one 
or more sfecéal branches; 3. after this examination a year of 
training in a course attached toa school; 4. and finally a year 
of trial in which this training may or may not be continued. 

The object of the lawis two-fold; to keep cut the incompe- 
tent and to aid those who are ambitious to reach out beyond the 
minimum of efficiency to which all must attain. Germans are 
firmly convinced that the foundations of pedagogy lie in psychol- 
ogy, ethics, and history. The tendency to rely upon theoretical 
knowledge rather than upon practical skill is intended to be re- 
paired by the training course which follows the lectures. 

The most important work done for pedagogics has been 
accomplished by the followers of Herbart (“ Herbartians ”) who 
was practically the founder of the science of education in Ger- 
many. Professor Paulsen, of Berlin, is among the most distin- 
guished of those who do not follow Herbart, although ranking 
as a professor of philosophy. These professors are content to 
allow the student to enter school as a teacher, after hearing the 
lectures without taking the training course. 

Twelve little children have recently been admitted into the 
practice school at Jena; and their teacher having studied the 
literature concerning the treatment of the child on his entrance to 
school life, spends a week making inquiries and experiments 
among them—witnessed by the students who choose to do so— 
then writes an account of the whole, to be read and discussed in 
the training school. 

The practice schools of Herbart and his successors are real 
schools, the children entering at six and remaining until fourteen 
—but each school is as small as possible and closely graded ; 
and the teachers are glad of the opportunity for further experi- 
ence, as they are aiming toward better places, which they reach 
only in this way. 
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The head master of Eton, in the Strand Magazine, says that 
“‘ Schoolmastering is a narrowing profession. You are always 
dealing with inferior people, telling people what to do—that is what 
makes schoolmasters so disagreeable in old age.” Is this a fact ? 





The senate of Georgia has refused to fund the interest of the 
public debt so that the money now in the state treasury might be 
nsed to pay the public school teachers more promptly. It also 
abolished county institutes and adopted a bill deducting from the 


salary of teachers the time spent in attending Chautauqua 
assemblies. 


Suggestons to Special Teachers in Writing, 


An educational exchange has the following : 

Do not “ my dear” the children, nor caress them. 

Wear a clean white apron, collar, and something bright on 
rainy days. 

Do not find fault before the pupils. A word to the teacher in 
private concerning the order is sufficient. 

Do not have other duties outside of school. Give your whole 
energy to the school and rest while you are out of it. ~ 

Do not talk to the teacher during the lesson. Have your 
teachers’ meeting before and after school. 

Do not run to the superintendent for help exceptas a last resort. 

Insist on a room ready and waiting for you. Don't stay while 
a room is in confusion. 

Every room, good or bad, is entitled to twenty minutes—no 
more, nor less. Don’t give half an hour here and five minutes 
there. “I will give them extra time, because they are backward.” 
You will get into trouble if you do. 

Don't talk over the heads of the children. Study the words 
when they turn to the teacher for interpretation. However, 
avoid “baby talk” in the eighth grade. 

Require the attention of the regular teacher. She must not 
make out register, or correct papers, or leave the room. 

Be interested in all things that the children do. Ask questions 
and receive information; but do not allow any one to instruct 
you on penmanship. Lucy E, KELLER. 

Spectal Writing Teacher, Duluth: 





‘, Grandma, is oor teef good ?”’ 
“ No, darling; I haven’t any now, unfortunately.” 
“Then I'll give oo my nuts to mind till I come back.— Ex. 


Yr 
Correspondence. 


To the Editor of Tur ScHoot JourNAL :— 
Will you please answer the following questions : 
1. How is ‘‘Slojd” pronounced ? 
2. What is ‘‘ Slojd?” Its purpose and value ? 
3. Where did it originate? 
4. What schools are using it? Is it a success? 
Dallas, Texas.— Mrs, J. B. 


_ 1 & 2. Slojd (pronounced and commonly also spelled “ Sloyd ”’) 
is a system of work in wood designed to balance the mental work 
of the schools and to turn it to practical account by developing 
dexterity in the use of tools and thus widening the scope for the 
natural creative powers of the child. Sloyd models represent 
articles in common use, such as wooden spoons, paper cutters, 
tables, and are so arranged in a series as to advance from the 
simplest form of tool manipulation to the most intricate exercises 
in joinery. 

3,4. The first experiments in Sloyd work were made in the 
Swedish town of Naas. Dr. Salomon had charge of the Naas 
school and under his directorship the system was worked out. 
It has since been generally adopted in the schools of Scandinavia 
and Finland. Other European countries are experimenting with 
a view to adapt it to their requirements and to adopt it. Sloyd 
is taught also in the public schools of Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Chicago, and several other cities, and quite a number of 
normal schools throughout the land are taking it up. Its oppo- 
nents say that is incomplete in that it makes use of models only 
instead of leading the child to make articles from drawings, and 
that the length of the course of instruction renders its intruduc- 
tion into elementary schools impracticable,—the course of instruc- 
tion in the Naas training school for teachers extending over 250 
hours. These weak points are, however, easily remedied by 
rational modifications. Whesever the system has been tested, it 
has been heartily adopted. 





Do you wish to “pitch your own tent” in Chicago, near the 
World's Fair Grounds? You can do so for $3.00 per week in 
Tent Village, surrounded by a high board fence. Write for par- 
ticulars to Teachers’ Columbian Hall Association, 70 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 
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New Books. 


There is something fascinating to us in the western world in 
the historical and social development of that great empire that 
extends from the Baltic to the Bering sea. Russian life and 
ways are so differeut from ours that a book dealing with them 
excites our interest, by reason of their novelty. But the book we 
have before us, Prince Serebryani, a tale of the times of Ivan the 
Terrible and the conquest of Siberia by Count Alexis Tolstoi, has 
much more than this to recommend it. The tale deals with a 
very important period of Russiah history; it was shaped by a 
strong hand; the characters are finely drawn and the scenes de- 
scribed dramatic. There are some dark features that are por- 
trayed in a masterly way. One who wishes to get an insight into 
Russian politics and social conditions should read this book. The 
novel was translated by Jeremiah Curtin, who has done his work 
in an excellent manner. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 





If any have supposed that English-speaking children have ex- 
clusive property in the standard fairy stories they will be sur- 
prised on reading Julia Goddard’s Fazry Tales of Other Lands. 
She has found “ A Chinese Beauty and the Beast,” “ A Scandi- 
navian Jack the Giant-Killer,” ‘“‘ An Egyptian Puss and Boots,” 
“A Persian Jack and the Bean-Stalk,” and other counterparts of 
those tales that children never tire of hearing. The book has 
eighty-six illustrations and his handsomely bound. (Cassell 
Publishing Co., New York.) 


An edition of Paradise Lost, by John Milton, has been pub- 
lished in the Laurel Crowned series, which also includes classical 
poems by Scott, Byron, Moore, and|Tennyson. The usual “ argu- 
ments” at the beginning of the books, also the preface to the 
edition of 1668, are included. This volume like all the othérs of 
the series is well made, the typography being excellent and the 
cloth binding with its embellishments both neat and handsome. 
(A, C. McClurg & Co.. Chicago. $1.00.) 


A volume of Essays in Literature Interpretation, by Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, shows qualities that entitle that writer to a rank 
with the most discriminating critics of the present day. He isa 
thoughtful student of the literature both of the past and of to-day, 
and has a high conception of the poet’s calling ; added to this he 
has breadth of view sufficient to see excellencies in the work of 
men of diverse gifts. For instance no admirer of either Brown- 
ing or Keats could complain that he had done injustice to either. 
He has done particular service to the memory of Keats, by show- 
ing that he had a strong, manly nature, and that it was to phy- 
sical, not mental, weakness to which he succumbed. American 
readers who as a rule, are not well acquainted with the works of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti will find an appreciative essay in the vol- 
ume on the literary work of that remarkable man. In “Some 
Aspects of Modern Literature,” and other essays the author sets 
forth his ideas concerning the work of the modern author and 
critic. The style is polished, and the book makes delightful read- 
ing for the lover of literature. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$1.25.) 


The Heroes of the Nations series has recently been increased 
by the addition of alife of John Wycklit: Zast of the Schoolmen 
and First of the English Reformers, by* Lewis Sergeant. 
Wycklif was a man of remarkable piety, courage, and learning ; 
in fact, one eminently fitted to do the work that had then to be 
formed, and the course of England’s religious sentiment for the 
following centuries is due, in great part, tohim. The author not 
only gives a vivid conception of the man, but of English institu- 
tions during his time. Of the reputed portraits of Wycklif men- 
tioned in the first chapter, six are reproduced in the present 
volume. Three of the most characteristic of these—the Bale, 
Houdin, and Houston engravings—do not seem to have been 
printed since the centuries in which they were respectively pro- 
duced. At any rate the six are brought together for the first 
time. The prominent nose and well defined features represent a 
man of robust charabter indomitable will, and incisive mind, not- 
withstanding his somewhat feeble constitution. There are other 
illustrations showing William of Wykeham, bishop of Win- 
chester, Old St. Paul’s Cathedral, New College, Oxford, Wycklif’s 
monument at Lutterworth, etc. The book will be a much prized 
addition to this valuable series. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. $1.50.) 


Very few boys and girls, we are sure, could fail to develop an 
interest in American history with 7he Beginner's Americans His- 
tory, by D. H. Montgomery, in their hands. The book is intended 
by the writer as an introduction to his larger work, entitled The 
Leading Facts of American History. However, it is in no sense 
an abridgment of the larger history, but is practically an entirely 
new and distinct work. The facts are narrated in the form of 
simple stories and are grouped around certain great historical 
characters, such as Columbus, Raleigh, Hudson, Lord Baltimore, 
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Penn, Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, etc. 
This arrangement does not give a complete, nor a consecutive, 
narrative of events, but has many advantages in a history for the 
young. Itlends a personal interest to the history that could not 
otherwise be obtained, giving an outline on which to add further 
historical knowledge. The illustrations are numerous and beauti- 
ful. Especially noticeable are the maps, clearly showing the ex- 
tent of our territory at different periods, and the different acqui- 
sitions by purchase or otherwise. The frontispiece presents a 
fine view of the Liberty statue in New York harbor. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston.) 


a ee! ee ed 


Whether we point our telescope to the heavens or our micros- 
cope to the drop of water, there is a point beyond which all is 
mystery. What is life and how does it originate? That is a 
) question science cannot answer ; yet the biologist, with the aid of 
the microscope, is able to answer many questions concerning the 
forms of life that, not many years ago, were unanswered. Many 
facts of this science are considered by H. J. Campbell, M. D., in 
his Text-Book of Elementary Biology. He deals at some length 
with the subjects of protoplasm, cells, cell-divigion, reproduction, 
the early stages of development and the massing together of cells 
to form tissues, treating at less length those topics that belong 
more particularly to botany and zoology. Special descriptions of 
certain species are also given. While the chapters of this book, 
with their numerous illustrations, will give the student considerable 
insight into the science, he is strongly recommended to do as 
much dissecting and examining of specimens as possible. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $1.60.) 
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The exercises with objects in kindergartens have been followed 
with such good results that the question has frequently arisen 
whether an advanced series of exercises would not prove equally 
beneficial. W. Hewitt, B. Sc., science demonstrator of the Liver- 
pool school board, has planned such a course for educating the 
hand and eye to be comprised within two volumes, and to cover 
four years of work for children from seven to eleven years of age. 
The course consists of four series, each series containing thirty 
exercises, and forming the subject of a year’s work. The first 
volume of these Manual Training Exercises, just published, 
contains the first and second series. The materials used are 
wooden laths, paper, wire, clay, etc., partly for variety and partly 
that the children may become acquainted with the various sub- 
stances and the different methods of manipulating them. The 
author's object is to train the mind through the hand and eye. 
The course has been used with excellent results in nearly all the 
Liverpool schools, it being found that the children look forward 
to the exercises with great pleasure. The book will be of general 
utility, as the directions are clear, and the materials are so simple 
that they may be easily procured. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
London and New York. 80 cents.) 


Mensuration is a subject of such great and. practical import- 
ance that a well prepared text-book, like Longmans’ School Men- 
suration, by Alfred J. Pearce, will have a wide and increasing de- 
mand. In this book, except in one or two unimportant cases, 
where a knowledge of the higher mathematics is necessary, a 
simple proof of every rule is given which can be easily mastered 
by all students who have a good knowledge of arithmetic and an 





SORE THROAT = 


Colds, coughs, croup, and whooping cough arecom- | 
plaints to which children are very liable. Witha | § 
prompt and _ efficacious 
remedy at hand, serious 
consequences may often 


be prevented. 
medicine for 






7% stant relief. 





all these | 
complaints is Ayer’s | 
_ Cherry Pectoral. Adose — 
Yj, or two usually 
It soothes | 
the inflamed membrane, | 
loosens the phlegm, stops —_| 

coughing, induces repose, | A sample of this incomparable chocolate—CHOCO- 
and speedily effects a cure. Every household | 
should be provided with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. | 
It has no equal as a remedy for bronchial disor- | 
ders, loss of voice, la grippe, pneumonia, asthma, | 













he gs af & Chocolat Menier 
3 is the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
-) ery one who wish- 
4, es to keep the 
; brain fresh and 
= vigorous. Pure 
5 chocolate unites in 
a perfect form all 
> the qualities for 
> a healthy and 
=. strengthening liq- 
— uid food, and con- 

' trary to the popu- 
lar supposition, 


| fae 





late,) itis the Rem- 
edy par exeellence 
for Dyspepsia.— 
Acup of the CHo- 
COLAT MENIER 
~ immediately after 
eating will produce 
digestion in three 
hours. It is re- 
commended to ev- 
* ery brain worker in 
——_— === place of using that 
which only stimulates without strengthening. 
COCOA and CHOCOLATE can no more be com~ 
pared with each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 





The best 


gives in- 


CHOCOLAT MENIER offers what the most particular 
epicures seek and all medical men desire: a whole- 
some, agreeable food of a decided renovating power. 





LAT MENIER—Wwill | 
be sent to any ad- 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


wren ; nnual Sales Exceed 93 MILLION LBS 
lists of their CUS- [Ey wpLes SENTFREE. MENIER.N.Y 
tomers to be sup- 


Plied with samples. MENIER, Union Sq., New York. 


dress if you name 
| this publication. 
| Grocers also are 
invited to forward 










and consumption, in its early stages. It is agree- C. M. Barnes dis- 


able to the taste, needs but small doses, 


does not COLUMBUS covered original 


* interfere with digestion, and is the most economi- DISCOVERED methods of col- 


cal preparation of the kind that can be had. 


lecting and dis- 


tributi d- 
RENEE. cna ca ace 


3 
Ayer S Cherry Postere). a5 =o 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. books to spare, write for information. 


NOTHIN Holmes’ Drawing 
Books are successful. 





THE FAMILY MEDICINE 


Most in demand for the relief and cure of costiveness, 


ache, biliousness, indigestion, jaundice, and the usual disorders of 


the stomach, liver, and bowels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


SUCCEEDS Complete in 3 books 


mad perfectly graded. 
ae Nene LIKE Set and Teacher's 


SUCCESS Manual sent for 50 


cents. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Cc. M. Barne s, 





Every Dose Effective. 


75 & 77 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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elementary knowledge of algebra and ee. The dia- 
ully 


grams, which are very numerous, have been care prepared. 
There are also a great many examples, and examination ques- 
tions have been introduced at convenient stages. Easy questions 
are inserted at the end, which may be used for mental work, 
rapid revision, or as exercises for beginners. The mastery of 
this book would give the ability to solve all ordinary problems 
in mensuration likely to arise, and would lay an excellent founda- 
tion for further mathematical study. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
London and New York, 80 cents.) 


Magazines. 


—— Christine Nilsson, the famous songstress who now lives ina 
palatial house in Paris, has prepared for publication a careful and 
explicit article of suggestions on the voice, which The Ladies’ 
Home Journal will shortly print under the title, ‘The Study of 
the Voice.” Nathaniel Hawthorne’s only surviving daughter, 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, has written an article in which 
she will describe ‘‘ My Father’s Literary Methods.” 


—The North American Review for January is a notable number, 
containing contributions of exceptional interest from distinguished 
writers and covering a wide range of timely subjects. The open- 
ing article, ‘‘Should Immigration be Suspended ? ” is by Senator 
Chandler, of New Hampshire, whose position as chairman of the 
Senate committee on immigration gives him the right to speak 
as one having authority. No one is better qualified to speak of 
“Tnsomnia,” than Dr. William A. Hammond, whose article on 
the subject is exceedingly interesting and instructive. Under 
the title of + Uetoersal Suffrage in France,” M. Jean Mace, of 
the French senate, gives a graphic and comprehensive account 
of the political revolutions which have taken place in France 
during the past forty years. In “‘ Foreign Nations at the World’s 
Fair,” the Japanese minister at Washington forecasts the part 
his country will take in the coming exposition at Chicago. The 
longest article in the number is entitled ‘‘ Political Organizations 
in England and the United States,” and is written by the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, M. P., who possesses such an intimate knowl- 
edge of the political history of both countries that his views on 
the subject will doubtless command wide attention. 


——A character sketch of Pres. Diaz and the Mexican people, 
written in the city of Mexico, since that gentleman’s inaugura- 
tion for the new term, early in December, is one of the attrac- 
tions of the Review of Reviews for January. The same number 
contains an article obtained from Paris on the successful treat- 
ment invented at the Pasteur institute for inoculation against 
Asiatic cholera, a fine little sketch of F. Marion Crawford, the 
novelist, a profusely illustrated article on the latest results of the 
University Extension movement in the United States, and scores 
upon scores of attractive pictures of the most interesting people of 
the day—politicians, theologians, literary men, distinguished 
women, and so on. 


——The young men and young women who aspire to obtain Acad- 
emic or college educations, and whose parents cannot well afford 
tbem that expense, will be interested in the work of The Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, which has offered for the zoe 1893 one thou- 
sand scholarships at any of the leading col eges or schools of 
the United States, upon the condition of introducing the maga- 
zine into certain neighborhoods. Yale, Vassar, Harvard, Ann 
Arbor, Chicago. the Southern colleges, the great schools of art 
and medicine, all are alike open to the ambitious boy or girl who 
is not afraid of alittle earnest work. By writing to the New York 
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office of the Cosmopolitan a handsomely printed pamphlet telling 
how to secure one of these scholarships, may be obtained. 


—tThe Atlantic for January has among other articles a consid- 
eration of George William Curtis in his relation to civil service 
reform, an article which no reader interested in either the man 
or the measure can afford to neglect: a paper by Harriet Waters 
Preston and Louise Dodge on Cola di Rienzo ; John Fiske’s inter- 
esting study of Edward Augustus Freeman and his place among 
historical writers ; E. P. Evans’ “‘ Reminiscences of Froebel;” and 
an important paper by Sir Edward Strachey on ‘Shakespeare in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost.’? Some of the other contributors are Mrs. 
Catherwood, Francis Parkman, and Edwin Lasseter Bynner. 


—tThe principal attraction of the Magazine of Art for January, 
consists of the portraits of Alfred Tennyson. The frontispiece, a 
photogravure from Girardot’s portrait of the poet based on a photo- 
graph by Mayall, will be selected as the ideal portrait by a large 
number of the admirers of Tennyson. 


——A well-printed and illustrated magazine, called the Prutt In- 
stitute Mo nthly, contains a record of the doings at that institution, 
besides contributed articles of much merit. We have read with 
great interest the account in the December number of the way in 
which current events are studied, besides other articles describ- 
ing the way things aredonethere. The library bulletin, giving 
statistics and new books, is published in the magazine. The 
student or me of the institute must take a lively interest in 
this periodical. 


—Samuel Jaros has set about rehabilitating Hone and Country 
and making it a popular magazine. The first issue under his 
mapagement is profusely and artistically illustrated, and the 
typography is excellent. 


— William O. Stoddard, Molly Elliot Seawell, Maurice Thom 
son, and Theodora R. Jenness are to furnish the serial stories for 
Wide Awuke for 1893. 


—tThe Weekly Bulletin of Newspaper and Periodical Literature, 
published at 5 Somersec street, Boston, affords a weekly classi- 
fied and discriptive catalogue of the contents of over 1200 different 
papers and magazines. Hereafter several pages will be devoted 
each week to comprehensive summaries of the best and most in- 
teresting articles appearing in the daily and weekly papers. 


—The initial number of Worthington’s Magazine, dated January, 
1893, recently made its appearence. It has many bright articles 
well illustrated and is a periodical of much promise. It is issued 
by A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


— The prizes, now offered by Short Stories to its readers, ambi- 
tious of fame, are: One of $50, for the best original tale of child 
life. Length not to exceed 4,000 words; and another of the same 
amouut for a detective story of not more than 2,000 words. 


—tThe Journal of Hygiene will hereafter be known as the Herald 
ofHealth. it is now in its 43d year and has been edited since 1866 
by Dr. M. L. Holbrook, who has endeavored to conduct it with a 
broad and liberal spirit and with special reference to personal 
hygiene, temperance, and physical culture as related to health. 


— A paper of unusual importance will appear in an early num- 
ber of the Century. Itis ‘‘A Defense of Russia,” written by the 
Secretary of the Russian Legation at Washington, and present- 
ing the Russian point of view as to certain matters of eternal 
administration which have excited the criticism ot the outside 
world—notably the expulsion of the Jews. 


Sick headache is cured by Hood’s Sarsarparilla, the peculiar medicine. Sold 
by all druggists. 





‘“‘It might have been;”’ 


It yet may be. 


3 
There is time enough only keep 
track of the minutes; they will ac- 


complish wonders if wisely ordered; 
that is the secret of final success— 
watching the minutes. Have you 
a new, quick-winding Waterbury? 

It is the ideal low-priced watch; 
with all the genuineness, beauty 


"HEALTH FOOD Co's 


Soap 


Skin blemishes, like foul | SIRMOSIMORNS¢10L1 Saati 


and accuracy of the high-cost ones. | teeth, are the more offensive be- NUMBER | FOR ADULTS 


Every woman might and ought to 


NUMBDR 2 FOR BABIES 


have it. Soshouldeverymanand | Cause they are mostly voluntary. | The surest, simplest, safest rem- 


boy. It isa treasure in itself and 
often saves a costlier one. 


Stem winding and setting, gold, 
filled, or coin-silver, Hunt- 
ing-case or chatelaine.— 
Every jeweler sells it in all 
styles. $4 to $15. 32 





plenty of time, and often: ex-| FOOD 199 Tremont Street, 
perday,ae |cess of good soap will do no 


The pores are closed One edy on earth. No purgatives, no 


cathartics, no laxatives to destroy 


cannot open them in a minute ;| the stomach. but strengthening, 
he may in a month, 
Try plenty of soap, give it|HEALTH|®! Fifth Avenue, 


up-building, local nutrition. 
Bo CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. 
®old by all Druggists, 


New York. 


oston. 
co 632 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. 
to $ home, sellin 5 y 1601 Wabash Avenue, 
LIGHTNING PLATER harm. Use Pears’—no alkali Pi etree: 
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in it; nothing but soap. 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
pecially druggists; all sorts of 
people are using it. 
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1000 Free Scholarships. 





YOU 
CAN 
HAVE 


At the leading Colleges of the country—YALrE, VASSAR, HARVARD, ANN ARBOR, WELLESLEY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, GEORGETOWN; the great schools of Art, Medicine, Music, the 
leading Convents, the schools of Science or Agriculture— 


ALL ARE OPEN TO YOU. 





THE 


Cosmopolitan 
Magazine 

pay your 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


EXPENSES. 








The Cosmopolitan Magazine will Signalize its First Edition of 


150,000 Copies for January 1893. 


sent out from its own printing-house and bindery, by offering One Thousand Scholarships at the 
leading colleges and schools of the country in consideration of the work which any améitious 
young boy or girl can readily do—work at once honorable and easy of accomplishment. 

If you wish to educate yourself—to have your tuition, board, lodging and washing 
paid at any leading school or college without putting the expense upon your parents, and 
solely through your own efforts—send for a pamphlet giving full particulars to 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Broadway, Fifth Ave. and 25th St. N. Y. 





The 
Genuine 
Illustrated 


tusirated DLO 
Unabridged 


Encyclopedia — 
Britannica. 


Doubtless the most surpris- 
ing, and perhaps the most 
important literary announce- 
ment ever made to American | 
book-buyers. The full set is | 
now ready for delivery. 

The type used in this edition is shown 





by these lines; the paper is of fair quality, | 
the printing good and the binding excel- | 


lent; satisfaction, every way, is guaran- 
teed, or money will be refunded. 


It is a fac-simile reprint of 
the last (9th) English edition, 
over 20,500 pages including 
many thousand illustrations 
and 200 maps. 


The 24 volumes are strongly bound in 12 volum 
cloth; price of the set, $20.00. The same boun 
in half Russia, $24.80. Index volume, if wanted, 
extra, cloth, $1.00, half Russia, $1.40. 
Specimen volume, cloth, $1.60, pre-paid; half 
Russia, $2.00; money refunded if promptly re- 
turned. Size of volumes, 8% by 10 inches, by 344 
inches thick; weight, about six pounds each. 
Further particulars, with 
specimen pages, sent free on 
request; better order a speci- 
men volume (terms above) 
which is sure to be satisfac- 
tory; NOT sold by dealers or 
agents; order direct. 
ny Book supplied ; the 
Britannica at one-sixth its 
former price isa fair illustra- 
tion of what we are doing for 
book-buyers all along the line; 
128-page Catalogue sent for a 


two-cent stamp. Pi pipe” 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


57 Rose Street, New York. 
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| of these schools should apply to his Sch 


| recommendation for appointment to the State Su 
| intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school t 
| which the appointment is made. 





‘CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We doamissto spend seven oreight years merely scrapin; ether so 
a@reek as might be learned otherwise easil and delightfully in rs nae miserable Latin and 


Virgil, Cesar, Horace, 
Kenophon’s A 

Clark’s 
all other systems. 

Sargent’ 


ero, Sallust, O 


each to teachers. $1 
Price to teachers. $1.1. 


Juvenal Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: 


adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 


} 3 Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s ’ 
| tortes, Manesca’s French pouner, School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


‘a’ ries, etc. 
a Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publicatiors. 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL+»> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who i: | 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life & | 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday o' | 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesda) | 
n February. | 
APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enteron: | 
ool Commis 


sioner or City Superintendent who will forward : 


ADMISSION .—A person must be at least 16 yearn 
of age, of good moral character, and an examina — 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar | 
indicating that these subjects can be completed in ¢ | 
term of weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ | 
ing aid Spelling, but | 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, t 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner’: 
Certificate obtained in the uniforra examination, wil 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EXP 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded t& 
each student spending an entire term of 3 weeks 


ENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition o 


For particulars concerning the several schools sea 
for circulars to the Principals as follows 


Brockport, ........ Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
James M. Cassety, Pa.D 
FRANCIS J. CHENEY, P#.D 


OBWEEZO..... cccceene E, A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg. ........ E. N. JONES. 
TuHos. B. STOWELL, Pa 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and bringing 4 pone quate cer. 
tificate of proficiency from the prsaateel of the school 
where the work was performed, will credited witb 
the following subject =atters complete for the Norma) 
Courses: thmecic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poll 
tieal Geography, American History and Civil Govern 
ment. 
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—The name and address of every Supt., Principal, 
Teacher, and School officer in the United States 
and Canada who is iaterested to have the pupils 
under his or her care write well and fluently, 
and interested to help teachers teach writing 


| CORRECTLY, or with due regard to move- 


ment. Kindly send me your name and address 
by postal card, and I will forward you, free, a 
plan of work to toliow in writing,—and the out- 
hne of a Guide by studying which any earnest 
teacher can qualify in from one to three months 
to teach writing successfully in »ny grade of 
pubhe or private schools. The best help ever 
put inte teachers’ hands. Address 


/] 
{ a 4 4, 
— Sz Me — \ Sf 
ie hha ed a —— 2 eel Ae, 
G a a < - ’ 
Teacher of Penmanship, Public Schools, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








Flags. 


If there 


School 
House in United 
States that not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


is a 
the 
does 








J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 





| EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 





Aindergarten 


Material (Steiger); the 
Largest Assortment in America; 
the true Freebel System only. 


araus Ainoergarten Guide, the best book 
on Kindergartening. Number 8 now 
issued. Steiger’s mew Kindergarten 
Catalogue mailed free upon request. 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York, 
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PuBLIsHED WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 





Tue Scuoor Journat is sent regularly to its sub- 
scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms for Our Publicati ms: 
Per year. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. $2.50 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

Primary Edition. oat, - - 1.00 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Monthly. 1.25 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

ef - - - - 1,00 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - «50 


Club Rates on Application. 





Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal 
Order, or Registered Letter. Address all letters 
about subscriptions to our N, Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


G1 East 9th Street, NEW YORK. 


WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE : 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
262 Wabash AV., Chicago, 11.|352 Washington St., Boston. 


J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 


The Publishers’ Desk. 


Every one who has much writing to do 








knows the value of a good steel pen. The | ee... ' : , ate a 
Eclectic Steel Pens will be found to have} rite to F. W. Devoe and C. T. Ray-| out injury to the 


every essential quality. Your stationer will | nolds Co., Fulton and William _ streets, organs of digestion. 


have them. Send a 2-cent stamp for sample 
card of school and commercial pens of the | 


° - renee . | ¥ > , ic ~ « . , 
Eclectic Pen Co., 100 William street, New | &'S colors, fine varnishes, etc. Those who 


York. 
s 


The fact that Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa 
was awarded a gold medal at the Paris ex- 
position of 1878 shows that it has remark- 
abie merit. It is absolutely pure and soluble, 
no chemicals being used in its preparation ; 
has more than four times the strength of | 
cocoa mixed with starch, arrow root, or| 
sugar, and hence is more economical ; be- | 
sides being nourishing, strengthening, easily | 
digested, and admirably adapted for inval- | 
ids. It is sold by grocers everywhere, or | 
may be had of W. Baker & Co., Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 








e 

The advertisement of the Union School | 
Bureau (consolidated) to be found on the | 
usual page, speaks for itself. Their exhibit | 
of work accomplished up to the close of 
1892 by their combination of results rolls 
up a handsome total; and is a wholesome | 
earnest of what may hereafter be expected | 
of them in the way of increase in new busi- | 
ness. We have no hesitation in saying | 
that teachers and school officers may place | 
reliance in their excellent management. | 
Their terms are fair and show confidence | 
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3 WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


gCovered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coaiing. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


are a marvellous 
Antidote for Weak * 
Stomach, 


SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, 


Empair. 
ed Diges- 
tion, Con- 
d stipation> { 
Disorder- 
ed Liver, 
ete. ; found 
also to be especially efficacious and remedia) 
by FEMALE SUFFERERS. 

Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box 

___ New York Depot, 365 Canal St 
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| scriptions of artists’ materials, house paint- | 


in their ability to succeed. Write to them 
for further particulars. 


Scrofula 
In the Neck. 

The following is from 
Mrs. J. W. Tillbrook, 
wife of the Mayor of Mc- 
Keesport, Penn.: 

“My little boy Willie, 
now six years old, two 
years ago had a scrofula 
bunch under one ear 


. 
It is announced that Jerome B. Howard 
has sold the business heretofore conducted 
by him at Cincinnati to The Phonographic 
Institute Co., a corporation, having a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000, organized under the 
laws of the state of Ohio. The new com- 
pany, whose directors are Benn Pitman, 





Willie Tillbrook. 
Jerome B. Howard, E. J. Howard, Charles which the doctor lanced and it discharged for 


er > , ie 7 some time. We then began giving him Hood’s 
W. Goepper, and Percy Werner, is author Sarsaparilla and the sore healed up. His eure 


ized to collect all outstanding debts against} is due to DS SARSAPARILLA. 
Jerome B. Howard, and it assumes all the —— a very ae, but now seems 
, A : ves sah 1ea an i . 
obligations of the old business, The Pho- y ee 
nographic Institute is one of the most noted Hoop’s PILLS do not weaken, but aid 
schools of shorthand in the country. Ithas| ‘gestion andtone the stomach. Try them. 2c. 








had a great success and has deserved it 
all. There is an excellent outlook for the 


future, ‘ 
Very few now eaten the value of Easily Taken U 


manual training, especially for the boys.| Cod Liver Oilasit fr) 
But it is necessary to have some simple inS ’ 
machinery. This will be furnished by W.| #PP€@rS - cott s 
F. & John Barnes, Rockford, Ill. From] Emulsion is easily 
them one can procure lathes for wood work,| taken up by the 
scroll saws, circular saws, etc., specially e I 
| adapted for use in industrial and manual| SYStem. a 620 
| training schools. Special prices to educa-| Other form can so 
bog institutions, Catalogue and price| mych fat-food be 
| list free by mail. 











assimilated with- “f 





New York, for their catalogues giving de- 


L 2 
deal with this reliable firm usually get Scott S$ Emulsion 
the y , : W > © ac 
what they wantin these lines, and at reason- | of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
e | phites has come to be an article 
If you are tired mentally try Chocolate} of every-day use, a prompt and 
Menier, a very refreshing beverage. Pure| infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
chocolate unites in a perfect form all the} Throat troubles, and a positive 
qualities for a healthy and strengthening| builder of flesh. 
liquid food, and contrary to the popular Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥. Alldroggists. 
supposition, (founded on the use of impure 
matter sold as chocolate), it is the remedy ienit 
ar excellence for dyspepsia. A cup of q eens 
ine Chocolate fl ‘aden ee lpg REDO ie 
eating will produce digestion in three hours. ee HY 
A sample will be sent to any address if you| Stany work. ‘The accompanying figs, Weight cake mines 
name this publication. Address Menier,| Sene'tnow feel like snow being: Mis|Walsis, 40m, 29 tes 11 
Union square, New York. and pains are all gone. My friends are|Hips.... 57 in. 48in. 9 in. 
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surprisea. Will cheerfnlly reply to inquiries with stamp inclosed,” 
PATIENTS TREATED bY MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 

Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college en . : a 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd | ‘OR. 0. W. F. SNYDER, M'VICKER’S THEATER, CHIC-6O, ILL. 


able prices. 














armless. No Starving. Send 6 cents in stamps for particulars to 
hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
Wicuiams, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
For the hair and skin, try Barry’s Tri- | Teeth without Plates, 


copherous, an elegant dressing. It is used | The special and scientific branch of dentistry knows 
— » thas ‘ - ale as Crown an ridge Work, requires the most accurate 

for baldness, gray hair, and dandruff, also adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 

to cure eruptions and diseases of the skin. | imsure an artistic success and permanency. 

I av b btained of ie : ie” Having every facility for this class of work, I can 

t may be obtained o druggists or by Mail | now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 


for 50 cents, from 44 Stone street, New class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


York. Dr. W. J, STEWART, 362 W. 28d St, HY. 


£ 
A very important announcement is made 





York, and that is that the full set of the} 


illustrated, unabridged Encyclopedia Brit- | ‘Gis co aac AN? SK N 

annica is now ready for delivery. It isa| / - 
Sac-simile reprint of the last (9th) English A RE han bmg dandruff, 
edition, over 20,500 pages, including many (T~{ Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 


: oe. SP} C pases of the 
thousand illnstrations and 200 maps. Fur-  Sisin, Heals cuta, burne, bruiecsand 


ther particulars will be given with specimen | sprains. All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
pages, sent free on request; better order 
a specimen volume (terms above) which is OPIUM esghine Habit Cured in 10 


; t e N ° 
sure to be satisfactory ; not sold by dealers DR. J. STEPHEN! Piebanon. Once: 
or agents ; order direct. 


* 
Send to Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., DEAFNESS. & HEAD NOISES CURED 


° |. Successful remedies l. 
for their cotalogue of tools for trade | galy by F.Hmocoz, 858 Bway,N.¥. Write forbock of proutsk RE 


schools. Making a specialty of this branch 
of business they have superior facilities | [EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, oy ée- 


mC ents. First-class teachers wanted. 
for supplying customers, EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 25 Clinton Place, N. 
e 


by John B. Alden, 57 Rose street, New | BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
> FOR THE 
























Success follows the use of Hall's Hair BEATTY’S ORGANS Want age Cats Sup 


Address DANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, 


Renewer for grayness and baldness. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded by OF MUS! , Cart FAgLtTen, 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. Director. 
Literature. 


Music. Fine Arts. 
Elecution. Languages. 


This Institution offers unsurpassed advantages, com- 
bining under one roof all the above mentioned schools 
and providing for its students the valuable Collateral | 
Advantages of Pupils’ Recitals both in Music and 
Elocution, Faculty Concerts, Lectures on Theory 
and History of Music, Orchestral Rehearsals, 
Library, Gymnasium, etc., all without extra expense, 

l year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 

Fos Calendar, giving full information, address 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass- 





A Skin of Beauty 1s a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, |p. appieton & Co, have published a 
w 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
rv Moth- — 


Skin disease es, 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 
No other cos- 
metic will do. 


tues it ~ ‘stood 
the test of # 
years—no ow 
as—and is 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
oy —_ 
Accept no 
terfe tof similar 


, indy of the haut- 
oh ton (a patient) : 
‘As you ladies will use ti them, pee Gouraud’s 
Creum’ as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day. 
Also Poudre Subtile removes superfiuous hair without 
i ay es to 3 skin. @ 
OPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., 
For +4 73 all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout ~~ Uv. ie" anada and Earcpe. 
Also found i Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
a 8, Ridley , aad other Fancy Goods 
t@~ Beware Base imitations. $1,000 R 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


BOOTS & SHOES. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST ) For giving 
LABOR | any amount { TESTED 
SAVING | ofpractice in 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, tpai Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





Tuning. | 


Literary Notes. 


——M. B. M.Toland, the author of Eudora, 
Legend Laymore, etc., publishes through J. 
B. Lippincott Company. another beautiful 
volume, entitled Atlina, the Queen of the 
Floating isle. Itis handsomely illustrated 
by full-page reproductions from drawings 
by Church, Bloomer, Dielman, Jones, and 
others, with decorative designs throughout 
the text by A. F. Jaccaci. 


Ginn & Co. have issued the Greek-Eny- 
lish Word-List containing about $77 of the 
most common Greek words, by Robert 
Baird, professor of Greek, Northwestern un- 


| iversity. 


Professor Thayer’s little book on “ The 
| Change of Attitude towards the Bible” is 

eculiarly timely, being fu’l of suggestion 
in reference to matters just now in contro- 
| versy, notably in the Presbyterian church. 
Its scholarly character and reverent spirit 
i it to all thoughtful and candid 
| minds 


—D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, bave issued 
| A Primary French Translation Book by W. 

|S. Lyon, and G. de H. Larpent, England. 
The object of this book is to furnish the be- 


| ginner in school or college with very easy 


N. ¥. | 


French, so copiously annotated at first, that 
reading may be begun at the very start. 


striking volume . H. Davenport- 
Adams, entitled Warriors of the Crescent. 
This story of Oriental magnificence, of glit- | 
tering campaigns, fatalistic heroism, and 
the pm of the marvelous riches of India, 
| by the Sultans of Ghazniyand their follow. 
|ers, comes to the reader ike new tales of 
ithe * Arabian Nights.”’ 


—Three new books for housekeepers are | 
announced by the Scribners: Letters to a| 
Young Housekeeper, by Mrs. Bayard Tay- | 
lor; The Little Dinner, by Mrs. ee 
Terhune Herrick ; and a new and revised 
edition of Marion Harland’s Common Sense 
in the Household. The last-named is now 
issued mm what is called the Majority edi- 
tion, celebrating the twenty-first year of its 
popularity. 


During the Teething Period. 


| Mrs. WINSLOWS’sS SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 


| FIFTY YEARS by 
| CHILDREN WHI 


MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
4E TEETHING, with PERFECT alata 
SESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES W ixD COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold b Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


| Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 


| press and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 


Jnion Hotel, oppose Grand Central Depot. 

6co Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. ‘Ruropene plan. 
Modern Conveniences, 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel | 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 
Garrison & Co,, Proprietors. 


Elevators and all 


If you wish alarge assortment of kinder- | 
garten material from which to select go to} 
E. Steger & Co.’s, 125 Park place, New 
York. They furnish the true Froebel sys- 
tem only ; also Kraus’ Kindergarten Guide. 


| Steiger’s new kindergarten catalogue will 


be malled free on request. 


DRY GOODS. 





New Materials 


—:FOR :— 


Evening and 
Party Dresses. 


We have now in readiness our full 
stock of Novelties for Evening Wear— 
Crepes, Grenadines, and Gavzes. 

Crepe de Chine and all other fashion- 
able Crepes in shades most effective by 
gaslight—a full range of violet tints, in- 
cluding the new Eminence Purple. 

A profusion of beautiful Novelties in 


Evening Grenadines and Mousseline de 
Soie. 





| For rich Dresses for Day Wear and 
| Afternoon Receptions, we are showirg 
\the latest arrivals of silk and woo! 
Bengalines, in heavy cords and brocaded 
figures. The same materiei, 


| white, for Wedding Gcwns. 


in all 


James MeCreery & C0., 


BROADWAY @ IIrx STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


| FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACH- 
ERS’ INSTIIUIES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
ETC. 


| 





| The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 
| BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 1n., and one figure design 
17x22 in.. with complete catalogue, directions for 
| using, ete., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp if you 

| mention this paper. 


| 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
I tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 








GREATAMERICAN BS 


CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 


when communicating with advertisers. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


DIE SUBSCRIBER. 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. Selbs. Fine 


Tea by mai) on receipt 


awaywith $5 crders and upwards. rgain 
ever offered, during the next thirty days. China Tea Betsand Lamps 


with $10, $15, and 

Teas. 
Japan, Imperial, 
Mixed. 


A 
COMPANY 


Formosa and Amo 


Gooe mixed teas 20c. per Ib. 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea wi 1 go = 


of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful 
The most extraordin 


—4 given 
° 


20 oréers to introduce our excellent New Crop 

, Oolong, Congou, English Breakf 

Young Hyson, Guppowder. Sun Sun Cho 
tates 
three 


eadquarters in United 


pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation for se,ling Pure Goods On 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0.Box 289 31 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y, 















PRANG’S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS. 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory. and wide experience in the actual use ot Color, as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones for each color. Each Normal, Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, 
but also in its relations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., BOSTON. 43-47 East Tenth St.,. NEW YORE 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co.. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Piane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust, 

Drawing.- 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Stories for Children, 


By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


This is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades 
according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessons in morals and 
manners are deduced from stories about “ the three kindoms ” in a pleas- 
ing way. Single copies by mail 40 cents, It is bound in cloth and con- 
tains 216 pages. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
New York : 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. 





ARE YOU TEACHING? 


IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Established. 


Eighth Annual Catalogue listing 2,000 volumes 
in special library binding, just issued. 30,000 
volumes carried in stock. Plan and character 
of books endorsed by best educators ir. the 
country. Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, “ You 
have done much excellent work in this state.” 
Joaquin Miller, “* Your binding seems to be per- 
fect.” State Superinterdent Akers, “ I congratu- 
late you, and the book vuying public as well.” 

Ge” ~We believe more snoney can be made by 
solicitors than in any other line. Write for Cata- 
logue and terms. School Libraries a specialty. 
Address, 

H. PARMELEE L:BRARY CO., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues 


of and estimates for School and Library Books on application 





OUR NEW EDITION, 


A STUDY IN APPERCEPTION, 


Or, “‘A Pot of Green Feathers,” 
By T. G. ROOPER, 


Limp cloth, 48 pages. Price 25 cents; to teachers, 20 cents; by mail, 
3 cents extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 

Each Play in One Volume. Text Carefully Expurgated for Use in Mixed Classes. 
With Portrait, Notes, Introduction to Shakespeare's Grammar, Examination Papers, 
and Plan of Study. (sevectep.) 

By BRAINERD KELLOGG, LLU.D., 


The notes of English Editors have been freely used; but they have been rigorously pruned, or gener- 
ously added to, wherever it was thought they might better meet the needs of American School and 
College Students. The following volumes are now ready : 








f Venice. Hamlet. As You Like It. 
py cn King Henry V. King Richard IIT, 
| es pine seer: sv. Part I Biappa Ee ht’s Dream. 
t. ng Henry «+ Part I. inter’s Tale. 
Tweltth Night. King Henry VIII. Othello. 





Printed from large type, attractively bound in cloth, and sold at nearly one half the price of other School 
Editions of Shakespeare. Price, postpaid, per copy, 30 cents; for introduction or subsequent 
supplies, per dozen, $3.00. Single copies sent postpaid to teachers, for 25 cents. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Pubs., 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especialy in the work ot the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to . 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 

GENERAL Notes, TRAINING FOR “* TELLING BY Ear,” 

by W. G. McNauGcut. A PLea For THE USE OF THE 

Starr Notation 1n ScHoots, by S. M. Crossie. 

Pupit Teacuers’ EXAMINATION IN Baccunn Music. 

Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. Lonpon Sunpay 

Scuoot Society's Concert. MUSIC (in Both No- 

TATIONS), ‘CHRIstmAS Time,” Two-part Song, 

By B. Mansectt Ramsey. “ THe Wassart Sone,” 

Christmas Carol, arranged for Two Trebles, * Tue 

Curistmas TreE,”’ Unison Song. By S. C. Cooke, 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 
A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
Application, 

Price, 5 cents, Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 EB. 17th street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 


SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE. 


All Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations. A 
full line of Primary Aids. The most complete 
assortment of Globes, Maps, and Geographical 
Apparatus to be found on this continent. All Edu- 
cational Appliances needed in the different de- 
partments from the Nursery to the College. Send 


for Catalogue, 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, 





Boston. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
6 HANCOCK AV., BOSTON. 

Publish the Normal Course in Reading, prepared by Miss Emma J, Topp, Train- 

ing Teacher, Aurora, IIl., and Supt. W. B. Powe.t, A.M., Washington, D. C. This is 


the most sensible, progressive, and satisfactory series of Readers and Charts now before 
the public. (@§~ Send for terms for introduction, 





SHORTHAND. 


The School Journal says : ‘“‘ The Isaac Pitman ‘ PHono- 
GRAPHIC TEACHER’ (15c.) and ‘ MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY’ 
(40c.) have been added to the list of text-books adopted 
by the N. Y. BoarpD oF EpucaTion. Teachers will do 
well to examine these works, many already having 
made a change from the high priced and complicated 
text books to the above.” 

The two works sent, postpaid, on receipt of 50c. 
Address ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 
14th St., New York. Alphabet free. 

TAKE LEssons at the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pit- 
ee Seeemens and Typewriting, 95 Fifth Ave., cor 
ljth St. 
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